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. HYMNS OF THE 
Does Your Church Sing san ane 


This Great Hymn? is the most inspir- 


Try it on Your Piano—Read it thoughtfully—Watch for Another Next Week. ing and beautiful 
hymnal iin the 
7 ——" — Pee ee ee American church. 
Writ1am Grorce TARRANT, (185 _ ; rr. from MENDE All deo teste . 
—— SSeS hymns of Chris- - ova 
1.My Mas-ter i dai - ly work to do, | tian faith are in- nba 
2.My Mas-ter com - rade, A trust- y friend and true, cluded and, in ad- Publish 


3. My Mas-ter help - er, The woes of life he knew, e.e 7 a 
4. Then, broth-ers brave and man - ly To- geth-er let us _ be, dition, the book is Subseri 


= ie oe distinguished by 
EE SSS SSS EES = o—-—¥ -r—] | three outstanding 
features: 























Hymns of Social 
Service, 


work - er too; 


com - rade too; Hymns of Chris- 
be a_ help -er too; tian Unity, 


Man of men was _ he; 


Hymns of the 
Inner Life. 


_ Think of being | 

able to sing the So- 

Then wel-come hon - est la hon - est la - bor’s fare, as to preach it! The 
z 
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cial Gospel as well 
hap - py hours of _ sing - ing, si- lent hours of care, Social Gospel will 
bur - den will grow light - er, each will take a _ share, 
men who would be like him Are - ef ev - ’ry - where, 


/mever seem to be 
truly religious un- 
til the church be- 
| gins to sing it. 

* * &* 








==54 | Note the beauti- 
| - ful typography of 

ere there is a work-er, The Mas-ter’s t thi h : ] 
a loy - al com-rade, The Mas-ter’s man is there. 1S ymn: arge 
there is a help-er The Mas-ter’s man is there. | notes, bold legible 
here they love 7 oth - er The Mas-ter’s men are it words, and all the 
stanzas inside the 

| staves. 
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The above hymn is selected from the matchless collection. 


HYMNS OF THE UNITED CHURCH 


Charles Clayton Morrison and Herbert L. Willett, Editors 
The hymnal that is revolutionizing congregational singing in hundreds of churches. 


Send for returnable copy and prices. 
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THe CHRISTIAN CENTURY is a free interpreter of essential] Christianity. It is published not for any single denomination alone, 
wut for the Christian world. It strives definitely to occupy a catholic point of view and its readers are in all communions. 











EDITORIAL 


The Washington There are signs that British public opinion is becoming 
Conference aware that American feeling toward Britain cannot, in 
HE conference at Washington has proceeded far the nature of the case, be comfortable so long as this 
enough toward positive performance to warrant now unnatural alliance continues. A third hopeful aspect 
faith on the public’s part that President Harding of the conference relates to the emancipation of China 
as amply justified in calling it. Our more wary minded from the clutches of alien exploitation. Her ten points 
people will be slow to accept the initial utterances of 4V€ Deen given unexpected hospitality. It is the general 
the diplomats at face value. It is the essence of diplo- belief that the diplomacy of the United States is quietly 
macy to state one’s first reaction to a proposal or a de- bringing pressure to bear in the sub-committees to secure 
mand in agreeable and favorable terms. Acceptance “in '°F China the substance of her demands, including a 
tinciple” leaves room for later taking exception to cer- retroactive interpretation of them. With China free, 
tain “details” the effect of which would be radically to @Utonomous and truly sovereign, with the unnatural con- 
lify the principle. But on several of the main mat- cessions such as extraterritoriality revoked, the problem 
ters now before the conference it seems safe to speak ©! the far east will be in position to solve itself. It 
pefully. The reduction of dreadnoughts in accordance is China’s helplessness which, more than any other ele- 
with the Hughes proposal is one of the results most ™ent, has been the occasion of our eastern troubles and 
likely to issue from the conference. Two factors oper- Fs. A strong China with guaranteed rights and guar- 
ate with irresistible persuasion to force some such action. anteed freedom to exercise them, will do more to bring 
One is the insufferable taxation burden that rests upon Peace and cooperation into the Pacific situation than any 
England and Japan, as well as the United States. The other single achievement. 
ther is the tacit threat of the United States that if the 
vies are not reduced we will out-build all others. The Premier Priand’s Heroic 
play of idealistic moral motives for reduction is not ap- and Pathetic Appeal 


parent, though one must not infer that the persuasive con- dL ageagie for France, Premier Briand made both a 
siderations are wholly economic. In national as well as 


heroic and a pathetic figure at the Washington con- 
nlividual action motives are usually mixed. The fact ference. That his description of his country’s insecurity 
hat the terms used in discussion are economic and self- and dread, due to an unrepentant and still resourceful 
nterested does not warrant the cynical inference that Germany, is true to essential fact, no one need doubt. Mr. 
there is no idealism in the conference. A second prom- H. G. Wells thinks that France wants to keep a strong 
ising feature is the growing likelihood that the Anglo- army and enlarge her navy, especially by building sub- 
Japanese alliance will be dissolved. This alliance is in- marines, so as to be ready for what she is alleged to 
reasingly felt by American public opinion to afford un- believe is an inevitable war with England. He holds that 
lue protection for Japan in her aggressive designs in Mr. Briand’s picture of the subtle processes of war prep- 
relation to the Asiatic mainland, and to menace the inter- aration now going on in Germany is merely “conjured up” 
ests of the United States in the event of war with Japan. by the French premier. But such an interpretation is 
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far fetched. Why should any one doubt that Germany is 
What 


nation in her position would be expected to do otherwise? 


doing precisely what M. Briand says she is doing? 


Did not France herself after 1870 do essentially the same? 
Germany, defeated but unbowed, writhing in the sense 
that she has been made the victim of a flagrant breach of 
faith on the part of her conquerors, suffering under the 
terms of an impossible peace for which in the main the 
ancient enemy at her border is chiefly responsible, could 
not of course be expected to show signs of penitence or 
reconciliation. There are only two conceivable ways that 
France may hope to achieve the security for which her 


premier eloquently pleaded in his conference address. 
Germany economically and militarily 


he map of Europe as a positive 


One is to rendet 


impotent, to wipe her off t 


nationalistic quantity. This, while conceivable, would be 


a prodigious and, with the world’s eyes on her, probably 


an impossible undertaking. The other course is to make 
peace with Germany direct. The day must come when 


France and Germany will have a peace conference of 


their own and reach a modus vivendi based upon justice, 


directed toward fellowship, and not implying that Ger- 


many alone is a sinner while France thanks God she is 


not like other nations and particularly this German pub- 


Both France and Germany are historically in 


guilt for their ancient feud. No such peace 


Versailles will 


} 


se pharisaically conceived at 


bring security either to France or 


feud and 


Germany. A Christian peace, that is a peace which looks 


backward to find grounds for 


ward to find grounds for reconciliation and redemption— 


punishment, but for- 


such a peace France herself must some day negotiate 


with Germany. In that day she will achieve real security, 


and in that day Europe will find peace 


Paganism Persisting 
in Christianity 


— tells the story of a church which in its 
march of triumph through the earth has met van- 


ous rival religions, and overcome them by the simple 


device of appropriating them. The result is that the 
Christianity of the twentieth century, in spite of various 
efforts at reformation from Martin Luther’s day to our 
own, has in it large elements of paganism. Many popular 
conceptions of God are altogether pagan. When he is 
represented as seeking his own glory and as a lover of 
revenge, we are talking in terms of Olympus rather than 
of Calvary. A pagan practice of prayer still persists. 
lor some Christians prayer is a process of getting things 
by much repetition. The ideas of death and the here- 
after which are commonly taught in evangelical churches 
have large elements which are extra-biblical, and which 
are pagan both in content and spirit. It is this pagan 
residuum which offends a great many young people of a 
thoughtful turn of mind. College students grow cold in 


their church loyalties as they begin to form individual 
judgments of the religious teaching which they hear in 
the churches, and more particularly in the Sunday schol 


classes and prayer meetings. Perhaps we have by no 
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means recognized all the pagan elements in our religion, 
Will it sometime be recognized as pagan to pray fo 
success in war? The church has been happy in the 
thought that her reformation is going forward progres. 
sively, and that she is today nearer the ideal of the pure 
religion of Jesus, but she must not be too sure. Some of 
the commonest things of the Christian church are stil] 
paganized. The sacrifice of the mass is a kind of idolatry. 
taptism as conceived in many churches is a species of 
Jesus used forms to set forth dramatically great 
spiritual truths. These forms the church still degrades, 
The reformation is not something long since complete, 
What remains 


magic. 


but rather something just well begun. 
to be done is greater than what has been accomplished, 


The Church 


and the City 
S° long as the church was chiefly engaged in snatching 
brands from the burning, it was of course unneces- 
ary for the minister and the official board to know any- 
thing about the city. The essential work of the church 
was to find one more possible convert. It began to dawn 
on church people a few years ago that some people are 
not possible converts simply because of the conditions 
under which they live. It was seen that not only does 
mass evangelism move men toward the church occasion- 
ally, but that there are other mass movements in a direc- 
Hence the modern 


church, either as an efficiency measure or because of a 


tion away from organized religion. 


brand new conception of its program, has begun to study 
An average American 
city has an ascertainable history. Often that history is a 
mere collection of facts and figures waiting some one with 
Most cities are quite 
The imm- 
grant, the Negro and the oriental are to be found, and the 
\merican stock may be so diversified as to offer different 


the city in which its work is done. 


vision who has power to interpret. 
unaware of the diversity in their population. 


problems. Every large city has the problems of poverty, 
\ice, unemployment, radicalism, besides many others. All 
of these affect vitally the program of organized religion. 
Running a rescue mission to save a few stragglers is a 
laudable endeavor, but the task of making a whole city 
Christian in its heart is a much more formidable task. 
Some cities like Philadelphia have never wholy lost the 

The spirit of William Penn 
It is possible for devoted men 
and women to introduce into the life of cities now in tne 
making some such sense of idealism. It can be done only 
through the labors of those who, like William Penn, s2 


glamour of a glorious past. 
still broods over that city. 


the problem of religion to be that of establishing a relig- 
ious community. 


A Chance to Practice 

What is Preached 

C LOSE relatives often do not like each other and the 
communion known as the Christian denomination 

and the Disciples of Christ have not always seen eye % 

eye. A church of Disciples was once sued in Ohio on 

account of calling itself “Christian,” and partly in return 
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jor this there have often been slighting remarks about the 
smaller communion in pulpits. Recently the 
editor of the Herald of Gospel Liberty, the official journal 

the Christian denomination, has suggested that the 


Disciples 


eaders of the two communions should get together in con- 
jerence on the subject of union. Both communions have 
spent a century talking about Christian union. They stand 
2 each other’s presence abashed by the fact that their 
professions and their practice do not tally. Either they 
must in the future talk differently about union, or else 
they must act differently. The Association for the Pro- 
motion of Christian Union, an organization representing 
the Disciples, should see in the present situation a chal- 
It might be after 
period of better acquaintance, the line of demarkation 
ght be wiped out. 


lenge to act. that conference and a 


Spoiling the 
American Legion 
p™ SS reports of the national meeting of the American 
Legion held in Kansas City early in November have 
been over candid, but sufficient has been said to indi- 
that a disorderly element of the organization must 
control. Boisterousness and riotousness character- 
ei the meetiag. (Groups gathered around the hotel !ob- 
ies to shoot craps on the floor, and swore at any luckless 
tel official who tried to stop them. Into the rotunda of 
finest hotel in the city a steer was led one evening. 
uor flowed for three days more freely than in the 
saloon dispensation. Along the line of march the 
its of citizens were knocked off if they were not taken 
t quickly enough. At last a young riot developed, and 
licemen were beaten with clubs for discharging their 
luty. When one contrasts all this with the meetings of 
the G. A. R., 


\eterans, it is evident that the American Legion does not 


or with the sessions of the Spanish War 
ill represent the 90 per cent or more of decent and 
aw-abiding young veterans who have put off their mit 
‘tary uniforms. The veterans of the world war were 
within their rights in organizing to maintain the fellow- 
ps and memeries of their great adventure. Any group 
‘men has a right to organize for any lawful purpose. 
But the American Legion has no right to drag the uniform 
\mericen army into the dirt, and make a mockery 

all patriotism. Either the organization will reform 
itself, or it is likely to get a name such that no self- 
Then finis wili be 


respecting man will belong to it. 


writ? 


‘n to its history. The veterans ‘may have to create 
another organization which will more properly represent 
the majority sentiment of the men. Kansas City will not 

to invite again the hoodlums who took possession 
of their city last month. What city will want the Legion 


1 it remains in such hands? 


Something Worth 
More than Radium 


A 


GRAM of radium worth $100,000 was presented to 
Madame Curie at the University of Chicago on the 


ccasion of her visit to America last summer. The pres- 
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entation speech was made by Prof. R. A. Milliken. It 
was a curious fact that the address which dealt with the 
significance of radium in the scientific world should have 
closed with such challenging words as these: “From my 
point of view there are two things of immense importance 
in this world, two ideas or beliefs upon which, in the last 
analysis, the weal or the woe of the race depends, and | 
am not going to say that belief in the possibilities of 
scientific progress is the most important. The most im- 
portant thing in the world is the belief in the reality of 
moral and spiritual values. It was because we lost that 
belief that the world war came, and if we do not now 
find a way to regain and to strengthen that belief, then 


What 


evident 


institution fosters this 
that the 


to follow the logic of Professor Milliken’s state- 


science is of no value.” 


belief in ideals? Is it not church, if 
we are 
ment, has the most important task in the whole world? 
lf the church fails to work at that task, it cumbers the 
ground. But if it contributes ever so little to quicken 
conscience ,and give conscience a definite witness, it has 
wrought mightily for the welfare of mankind, The sense 
of spiritual values helps us to find satisfactions that are 
denied to the pagan and philistine mind. Spiritual insight 
means a more human and sympathetic world. Certain 
public interpreters of religion try to make out that the 
man of science is an enemy. In the laboratories of the 
institutions of higher learning men who happen to work 


on physical problems are by no means materialists 


Chaplains for 
Army and Navy 
T the outhreak of the war one of the first causes to 


receive the attention of the Federal Council of 
Churches was the need of properly selected chaplains for 
the service. Almost at once there was created the General 
Committee on Army and Navy Chaplains, and care was 
taken not only to secure properly fitted men for this im- 
portant work, but a just distribution of chaplains among 
Protes- 

With 


the diminution of the army to a peace basis no new ap- 


the various religious bodies. In this manner the 


tant denominations were assured their proportion. 


pointments are being made, although the work of the 
The 


1200 


normal ar- 
and 


committee continues to be imperative. 
rangement is one chaplain for every officers 
men. At the present rate of absorption by resignations, 
deaths, retirements and otherwise it will take from three 
to five years to reduce the number of chaplains to the 
authorized strength. There are now 181 chaplains in the 
regular army, including 41 Methodists, 39 Roman Catho- 
lics. 26 Baptists, 17 Episcopalians, 16 Presbyterians, 12 
Lutherans, 9 Disciples, and others in proportion. Re- 
cently the regulations regarding reserve chaplains have 
been published, and 600 reserve chaplains have been ap- 
pointed. Practically all these are men who served in the 
war, and have passed through the Chaplains’ School, either 
in this country or France. According to denominations 
Roman Catholic 165, 
Methodist 115, Baptist 91, Presbyterian 71, Episcopalian 


Congregationalists 23, and other bodies 


they are distributed as follows: 


54. Disciples 31, 
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23. Several special contributions have been made to the 
work of the committee for the year ahead, including $1000 
from the Southern Methodist church, and $10,000 from 
the Y. M. C. A. 


Faith and the New Time 


HRISTIANITY has continually reinterpreted itself 
pro- 
It has worn the garments of Lois of Lys- 


throughout the centuries since it was first 

claimed. 
tra, of Priscilla of Corinth, of Hilda of Scotland, of Joan 
of Are, 


Francis Willard, of Jane Addams. 


of Isabella of Castile, of Florence Nightingale, of 
It has passed in its 
career Paganism, Shinto, Confucianism, Hinduism, Juda- 
ism, Parseeism; and is today passing Buddhism and Mo- 
hammedanism, its two chief competitors for world domin- 
ion. It has cast off in its progress the traditions, supersti- 
tions and dogma pinned to its garments by many eager 
partisans, and is more than ever endeavoring to speak the 
truth needed by the age. In this it realizes the ideal of 
the words of the writer of Il Peter where he speaks of 
the “present truth.” The present truth, as the writer con- 
ceived it, is the truth adjusted to the times. It is the pres- 
ent gospel, the good news put in the language of one’s own 
age. Men change and doctrines pass away. Jesus Christ 
alone abides. And the interpretation of his life and pro- 
gram which best reveals him to the present time is the 
present truth, the faith for the time. 

That faith must be biblical, intelligent, liberal, and vital. 
The Bible is the elassic literature of Christianity. It is the 
description of the most impressive religious experience in 
There are 
many sacred literatures, but only one Bible. It is a volume 


history. It is the supreme book of religion. 
which must be studied in the light of the most competent 
scholarship. It must be granted all the values which crit- 
ical study have yielded in our day. In the light of literary 
science, historical investigation, archaeological research, and 
comparative religious inquiry, it has become a new book 
time. 


in our On this book we can depend as a competent 


witness of the divine activity in history. We do not go 
a level book, all parts of which are of the same 


an inerrant book, guaranteed against all mis- 


value; nor as 
takes of historic or scientific statement; nor as a miracu- 
lous book, whose origins have been wrapped in the mys- 
tery of unearthly events. But we go to it as a luminous 
honest, trustworthy and inspiring manual of the religious 
life. It presents to us the story of a people used of God 
for the development of the highest pre-Christian ideals of 
morality and religion; it gives us a convincing portrait 
of Jesus and a reliable report of the impression he made 
upon those who knew him best; it sets forth the lives, teach- 
ings and achievements of his first interpreters; and it re- 
counts something of the beginnings of the Christian move- 
ment in the world. It enables us to understand in some 
measure the apostolic faith, the apostolic spirit and the 
apostolic service 

The faith for the age must also be an intelligent faith. 
The New Testament itself is witness to the fact that in 
the light of increasing knowledge the early church dis- 


~ 
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carded within the first century erroneous or imperfect 
views. The highway of Christian history is strewn with 
the fragments of rejected dogmas, once deemed necessary 
to the faith. Who that contemplates the crude theories 
of the divine decrees, the worship of the mother of God, 
angel mediation, supralapsariansim, baptismal regeneration 
and other curious ideas that once held sway in large sec. 
tions of the chuch, and still survive in belated groups, can 
fail to perceive the widening vista of religious truth in our 
day, and the sincere effort now made to eliminate the use- 
less incumbrance with which theology once burdened itself. 

\Vhat would you think of an institution of religious edu- 
cation which proclaimed its five fundamental points of 
teaching to be the verbal inspiration and inerrancy of the 
Bible; the virgin birth of Jesus; the substitutionary theory 
of the blood atonement the physical resurrection of Jesus, 
Yet that is the 
published statement of belief to which assent is required 


and the immediate, visible second advent? 

in at least one such institution in our land. Two of these 
ideas are false and incredible, judged by every canon of 
modern scholarship ; one is a theory which is at best highly 
questionable, and not one of them, in the form stated, 
would have found recognition as an essential truth in the 
apostolic church. At best they arouse question if not dis- 
sent. They do not touch the fundamental bases of our holy 
faith. To earnest men and women concerned with the ele- 
ments of the moral and spiritual life and with no time to 
waste over merely speculative matters, such a confession 
Matters of this subor- 
dinate order belong only in the theologies of despair—Ro- 


of faith looks trivial and irreverent. 


manism, the darker Calvinism, verbalism, and millena- 
rianism. 

\n intelligent faith must take due account of the great 
disciplines which have helped to make luminous the Chris- 
tian religion in our day. The study of the physical uni- 
verse, Which has found in the principle of evolution the 
best explanation of God's ceaseless work in the world; th 
scientific study of the Bible; the light that psychology has 
thrown upon the problems of belief and religious educa- 
tion; and the social movement which has made all of us 
more sensitive to the needs of great classes in the modern 
world-—all these and other inquiries have given new form 
and value to belief, and have helped to shape an interpreta- 
tion of the gospel which is suited to the times. 

The twentieth century has become very weary of the 
presumption and dogmatism of the fourth. It has discov- 
ered that the men who issued in such abundance the promis- 
sory notes of religious assurance in the earlier ages of the 
church often had no funds in the bank. The complacency 
with which they described their snug little universe, with 
its three compartments of heaven, earth and hell, would 
The days 


for such patronizing of God are over in all but the most 


astonish the most audacious theologian today. 


gnorant groups. The day of the man who backs under 4 


i 
‘ 
j 


alf-understood text at the approach of an idea is past. ‘Ihe 
present generation of students, business, professional, and 
laboring men, and of educated women, must be convinced 
that the affirmations of religion are underwritten by cet 
Much of the 
older explanation of Christianity sounds remote and uncon- 


tainties which can be made clear to them. 
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rincing. What is needed is an intelligent faith, that can 
wihce for an age of question and a world of sin. 

The faith for the time must also be a liberal faith. That 
is, it must be large, generous, ample ; not liberal in the sense 
f{ being thin, shallow and negative. It must emphasrze the 
great things of religion. It must not content itself with 
negations and protests. That is not a liberal faith which 
throws away the most precious of religious possessions, and 
then boasts of its opulence. A liberal faith is hospitable to 
truth wherever found. It has love for all God’s children. 
t recognizes all whom Christ has received. It builds on 

ge, yet simple foundations, and rejoices in the growing 

y of God. 

\ faith for the times must be a vital faith. It must place 

1s in the center. It must accept his leadership as pro- 
ve, dynamic. It must solve its problems in the light 

s experience and teaching. It must make its own the 
realities that to him were of first-rank importance. It will 
hold firmly to faith in God, in Christ, in the redemptive 
york of the church, in the life of trust and holiness, and 

» hope of the life eternal. In such an atmosphere the 
great problems of social redemption will find solution, the 

h will have a convincing message for the world, and 

» purposes of the apostolic builders of the new social 

rder will find fulfillment. 


The Meaning of St. Paul 
For Today 


i. tendency in recent years has been to disparage 
St. Paul, in the effort to get behind his “specula- 
tion” into the purer air of the teaching of Jesus. 
the great apostle has been set forth in contrast, if 
conflict, with his Master, as if he had introduced 
elements into the gospel. Volumes have been writ- 
prove that St. Paul was the creator of churchianity, 
pposed to Christianity. All this is altogether wrong, 
one who faces the realities of Christian history 

t discover. 
> two master facts of the New Testament are, first, 
perience of God in the life of Jesus; and, second, 
<perience of Christ in the life of St. Paul. It was 
rofound, creative, mystical experience of God in 
hrist that made St. Paul the greatest interpreter and 
her of our faith. Yet one of the strangest things in 
history of the church is the rapidity with which the 
ing of St. Paul was lost to sight. This was due to 
causes, chief among which was the fact that the 
n mind was unable to grasp the spirituality and lib- 
if the religion of Jesus as St. Paul taught it. Only 
here and there, even yet, enter into “the liberty of 
rit” which he never weariei of proclaiming. Per- 
s St. Augustine himself did not penetrate to the heart 
teaching of St. Paul, but he did see his greatness 
value, and did much to rediscover and re-enthrone 
min the church. Had he done nothing else, he would 


snr 


e entitled to the gratitude and veneration of all lovers of 


Once again, in our own day, there are signs to show 
that St. Paul is being rediscovered; and as men come 
nearer to the Master they find that the apostle had been 
there before them, taking deep-sea soundings in the mind 
of Christ. An instance in point is a remarkable little book, 
entitled “The Meaning of Paul for Today,” by Dr. R. C. 
Dodd of Mansfield College, Oxford. It is a gem of in- 
sight and exposition, as witness the thesis with which it 
is introduced, which is that the spiritual experience of St. 
Paul was a realization of the profoundest reality of our 
religion. Stated in briefest form it is after this manner: 

“The story of the Gospels is an unfinished drama. Its 
historic interest is pivoted upon the conflict between the 
new liberating message of the kingdom and the religious 
system represented by the pharisees. There is, on the onc 
hand, the Way of the Nazarene, with his startling asser- 
tions and denials; on the other, all that the piety of the 
time prized as the essentials of revealed religion. The 
plot thickens, until in the dim morning of the fatal pass- 
over the antagonists stand face to face—a nation on one 
side, the rejected prophet on the other. The clash comes, 
and when the earthquake and eclipse are past, the estab- 
lished order remains supreme. The gospel of emancipa- 
tion has been added to the limbo of shattered illusions, and 
pharisaism is triumphant. ‘That is the crisis of the move- 
ment. The situation holds all the elements of real tragedy: 
a conflict of passionate human interests in which the an- 
cient good, become uncouth, overcomes the better that 
might be, and the stirrings of the human spirit after free- 
dom are baffled by historic necessity. 

‘But the plot is not finished. The whole development 
has pointed forward, to this conclusion certainly, but not 
to this as a conclusion. . . . In the intoxicating joy 
of Easter morning the defeat is forgotten, and the divine 
Victor holds the stage. But the faith of the resurrection 
is so far a matter of personal religious experience; it is 
not, as yet, history. . . . Various hands have essayed 
the construction of a convincing Last Act. For the realist 
school the illusion of the resurrection is but the deepest 
note in a final and irredeemable catastrophe. The Presi- 
dent of the Immortals has finished his sport with the Naza- 
rene. This, however, is to abandon the data of the plot; 
for the drama is cast not for disaster, but for joy. For 
the school of romantic melodrama there must be a vindica- 
tion of poetic justice; and the risen Christ takes his sword 
of vengeance and sees his desire upon his enemies. It 
matters here little whether the scene is a Michelangelesque 
Last Judgment, or whether, the venue being removed to 
solid earth, Christ is shown triumphing over the ruins of 
Jerusalem in the fatal year of Titus’ victory. Such a de- 
nouement is a denial of the central motive of the drama. 
The character of the Herc must be consistent with itself; 
and the triumph of a vengeful Messiah is not the triumph 
of the Victim of Calvary. It is therefore no resolution of 
the tragic plot. 

“For a convincing denouement the Hero of the drama— 
the Speaker of the Sermon on the Mount, the Prisoner of 
the Sanhedrin—must emerge, He and no other, as the con- 
queror by His own weapons and no other, of that un- 
changed pharisaism, so noble in its stuff, so pernicious in 
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the final issue of its spirit, which had by an inner neces- 
sity of its being destroyed him. This is the denouement 
which history has written. The beginning of it can be 
told in a few words: “A Hebrew of the Hebrews, in regard 
to the law a Pharisee. I was laid hold of by 
am crucified with Christ, and 
Was 
Imagine this man, among 
those fanatical Jews who would not enter Pilate’s hall “lest 
they should be defiled,” vet stood without clamoring for 
the death of the Carpenter-Prophet who had dared affront 
the majesty of their hoary law. Then see him yielding 
utterly to the spell of the Cross upon which he or his like 
has fastened the Rejected. That is real conquest. That is 
the method of the Christian Revolution.” 

Here is real insight, not only into the experience of St. 
Paul, but into the depth of the Christian gospel, with its 
“strange power which men call weakness.” 


Christ Jesus. . . . | 
yet I am alive—not 1, but Christ is alive in me.” 


ever revenge more complete? 


Hence his vis- 
ion, one of the most radiant that his glorified religious his- 
tory, of the possibility of the universal redemption of man 
by mystical union with God in Christ—a vision the depth 
and meaning of which we have not yet fathomed. The in- 
terpretation of this vision in his teaching, in his philosophy 
of history, in his enlarging experience, is followed out by 
Dr. Dodd with consummate insight and suggestiveness. 
Its meaning for today is so obviously significant and far- 
reaching, at once so inspiring and rebuking, that it need 
hardly be pointed out. Jesus shall reign, inevitably, but 
it will be the conquest of Love. 


Old 


‘ifty-T wo 


NCE upon a time there was a World’s Fair in Buf- 
falo. 


And there was a Railway that ran into Buf- 

falo from the region toward the going down of the 
sun. And its officers said among themselves, Go to. Let 
us run a train against time ,and peradventure we shall beat 
the \Vorld’s Record for a Long Run, 

\nd they took two fine new Locomotives that had been 
built to haul the Empire State Express, and they brought 
one of them to Chicago, and the other they placed at Col- 
linwood, which was midway and nigh unto Cleveland. 

And the first of these fine new Locomotives left Chicago, 
hauling a Baggage Car and a Day Coach and a Parlor Car. 
\nd in the Parlor Car were the officers of the company. 
And they had Instruments whereby to Register Speed. 

\nd the fine new Locomotive pulled out of Chicago and 
hastened toward the Sunrise. And it made a good run, 
but when it pulled into Collinwood, it was Three Minutes 
under the \World’s Record for that distance. 

\nd the Officers said, 

This will never do. The 


do better. 


other new Locomotive must 
And as they were starting to hook up the other new 
Locomotive, bel . thev discovered a Broken Valve. And 
they said, We cannot use that Locomotive. 

Then were their hearts heavy. 

But thev said, Give us an Engine of some sort, for we 
must get to Buffalo. 
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And the Yardmaster said, Behold we have only one Lo. 
comotive in the yards with Steam up and that is Old Fifty. 
Two, that years ago went off the main line, and hath long 
been hauling Local Freight on a Branch Line. 

And the Officers said, Give us anything that hath Wheels 
and a Boiler, for we must get on to Buffalo. 

So they hooked up Old Fifty-Two. 

Now the Engineer of Old Fifty-Two was no _ longer 
young, but in his day he had been a Great Engineer, and 
he knew his Engine. And he said. 

Old Girl, we will give them a Run for their Money. 

Now the Officers were sitting in sackcloth and ashes, 
when they chanced to look out of the window, and behold, 
the Telegraph Poles went by like a Picket Fence. And 
they looked at their Instruments, and behold, they were 
going Sixty-Four Miles an hour. 

And they began to Sit Up and take Notice. 

And after a time, they looked, and Behold, they were 
going Seventy Miles an Hour. 

And they became Greatly Interested. 

And the fireman was sprinkling in the coal, and keeping 
the steam pressure just where it belonged, and, behold, the 
train climbed up to Eighty-Four miles an Hour. And when 
they pulled into Buffalo, the telegraph instruments along 
the way were hot with the reports of the flight of that train. 

And the World’s Record for a long distance run was 
broken. 

Now listen unto me, all ye men who stand idly upon life’s 
side-track thinking that there is no great place in life for 
vou. Hauling freight on a Branch Line is no disgrace, 
but highly honorable. Yet are there men who are fooling 
away life on Short Hauls of Less Than Car Load Lots, 
who ought to get out onto Life’s Main Track, and actually 
Get There. 

I am no longer young, but I am running on the Main 
Line, with the Throttle Wide Open, and the Track Clear; 
and | invite other men who are no longer young, but who 
are capable of Going Some, to back out of the Round 
House, and undertake some job worth while and renew 
their vouth. 


The Armament Conference 


REAMLIKE, the tumults of the stricken world 
Surge round the Council-hall; envoys who read 
In one another’s eves the looming need 

Tratfic to keep the proudest war-flags furled. 

Down the dark waters where kings were hurled 

Shall follow the great swords that quelled their greed. 

distant is the deed; 

Over the whelming waves one brand is whirled. 


So the dream summons; 


\ mystic bugle wails across the seas; 

The unknown warriors of all time rise here, 
Bleeding or crowned with perilous victories,— 
All that made battles brave or triumphs dear. 
And with them other millions, praying still 

For statesmen’s minds to work the people’s will. 


HELEN GAVIN. 
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Is Christian Theology Christian? 


By Shailer Mathews 


HE question is of course rhetorical. The answer will 

be affirmative or negative according to the defini- 

tion we give the term Christian. From a strictly 
historical point of view, whatever is Christian is Chris- 
tian. That is to say, what our religion has produced is un- 
deniably a characteristic of our religion. From such a 
historical point of view there is no ideal Christianity to- 
wards which actual Christianity moves and by which it 
can be judged. The only question as to whether a doc- 
trine is Christian is whether it has been held by Christians. 
From the historical point of view the mass is Christian 
just as thoroughly as is the memorial meal of the Baptists ; 
the veneration of the Virgin Mary, just as truly as the 
worship of Jesus Christ. From this historical point of 
view the question is capable of only one answer: of 
ourse, Christian theology is Christian. 
istic of the religion, 


It is a character- 


A FUNDAMENTAL INQUIRY 


\ comparison of the Confessions of the various branches 
i Christians will show a large common element of doc- 
wine. Barring numerically small groups, Christians have 
accepted universally the general position of Catholicism 
as expressed in the Nicene Creed and that of Chalcedon, 
\ccording to the first, the Son is of the same substance as 
the Father; according to the second, in the historical Jesus 
ihere are two natures in one person. In addition to these 
metaphysical agreements, Christians generally accept the 
sible as the inspired Word of God, although there 1s no 
absolute agreement between Roman Catholic, Protestant 
d Syrian churches as to just what books constitute the 
There is also general unanimity in the teaching 
human nature is sinful and that the sin has been de- 
ived from Adam; that Christ’s death is an element in 
livine forgiveness, and that there is to be a resurrection of 
body. As regards these general doctrines held in 
‘ommon, it is quite idle to ask whether they are Christian 
he historical sense of the term. “Obviously they are. 
hey help to constitute the Christian religion as it now 
exists, 
But I take it the question has back of it something othet 
than history; that the word Christian implies something 
re fundamental than a historical description. It is the 
question whether the Christian theology we have inherited 
really represents the mind of Christ, and is in accordance 
lis ideals and life? In a word, is a theology not 
merely Christian, but Christlike ? 
I 
Suppose, following good scholastic exemple, we assert 
the opposite. Suppose we say bluntly that our inherited 
heology is not Christlike. Even then, at the expense of 
appearing to split hairs, I wish to call attention to the 
that the estimate which the creators of a doctrine 
place upon its moral worth may very likely be different 
trom that which later ages put upon it. The religious 
thinking of a brutal age is not apt to be very sensitive to 


4} 


the ideals of gentleness and honesty and yet can express 


its belief that God is loving, even if he is (as it may seem 
to us) unworthily described. For example, it is hard 
today for us to recognize any Christlike quality in the old 
teaching that made Christ and the Father partners to a 
pious fraud upon Satan. 
Christian. 


To us such dishonesty seems un- 
But for hundreds of years Christian people 
believed that Christ in his desire to save men gave himself 
on these terms as a ransom to Satan. 
Christlike in motive. 


The doctrine was 
It really did help people, unemanci- 
nated from the low morality of those centuries, to believe 
in the forgiving love of God. 

The same can be said of many another doctrine. Each 
has sprung from a praiseworthy attempt to make intel- 
lectually and morally tenable the Christian message of sal- 
vation from sin. Christian thought, even when discolored 
by contemporary morality, has sought to set forth the fact 
of God’s goodness and love. Every Christian doctrine is a 
transcript of the social mind and some political practice 
of the age in which it was produced. Thus the satisfaction 
theory of the atonement came out of feudalism, and the 
Calvinistic doctrine of divine sovereignty out from the 
developing monarchy. From the point of view of the 
taodern man, whose political conceptions are democratic 
and who repudiates heartily the political and social sub- 
jection of one class to another, such social ideas are even 
more inappropriate in religion than they are in politics. 
ut it would be altogether unjust to say that they originally 
‘lid not express fundamental Christian belief in the for- 
giving love and the supremacy of God. Even the doctrine 
which most shocks modern sensibilities, the bald committal 
of men to eternal torments because they do not accept an 
orthodox formula comes within the field of this interpre- 
tation. For the church sought to save men from this fate 
by preaching doctrines showing the way of salvation. Its 
purpose certainly was Christlike. 
were also. 


In so far, its doctrines 


THE FUNCTIONAL TEST 
I think that the same is true of all the great doctrines. 
When once viewed functionally and in relation to their 


age rather than as scientific formule they represent the 


effort which successive periods have made to justify ration- 
aliy the Christian trust in the love of God and the salva- 
tion revealed in Christ. 


It would be as incorrect to say 


that men who fought with and arrows were not 


warlike because they did not use gunpowder, as it is to 


bow S 


say that the men who formulated 
to be 


what may seem to us 


inadequate formule were not Christian. Their 


motive rather than its instrument gives quality to their 
teaching. 


I] 


But this very fact argues that a theology may become 
un-Christlike when it fails to express a more intelligent 
and Christlike Christian attitude and hope. 
ronism in religion injures reasonable faith. 


Any anach- 
Only so long 
as a formula ministers to religious needs is it really help- 


ful. When it ceases properly to function, it becomes a 
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hurden rather than a help. Outgrown dogma, like any 
vestigial organ, may become a source of danger, however 
helpful it may have been originally. 

It is not possible to make sweeping statements about 
Human nature and experience are so 
various that a doctrine which may fail to express the 
religious faith of one man may be helpful to another. I 
once knew a pastor, a member of a religious body severely 
loyal to a sixteenth century confession, who held to one 


specific doctrines. 


theology for himself as a private person, but as a pastor 
preached another, acceptable to his congregation. I do not 
justify his policy, for to me it seems hypocrisy ; but it illus- 
trates the possibility that two theologies can express the 
same Christian faith. 

Yet are all theologies equally true to Christ’s gospel? 
The teachings of Jesus and the example of his life are 
altogether too plain to be utterly ignored as tests of theo- 
logical statements, Yet they appear almost never in creeds 
and confessions. What he requires of his followers is less 
a precision of definition than moral sympathy and obedi- 
ence. While the moral atmosphere of an age has led to 
interpretations of his gospel which fall far below its own 
ethical ideals, the purpose of his teaching has always been 
plain. If doctrines are to be tested by him, there will 
Le no question as to certain conclusions. Among these 


are the following: 


THEOLOGY AND BRUTALITY 


1. No doctrine can be Christlike which justifies brutal- 
ity either in man or God. There can be no question on 


this point. God is love. Contemporary penal practices 
may deaden a man’s view as to what is really brutal, but 
so much the worse for the doctrine and human conscience. 
Brutality is brutality. If there is anything plain in the 
gosp2ls it is that Jesus condemned anything which brought 
suffering to other people. He even declared that the con- 
ception of the messiah as the son of David was inferior 
to his own. The man who would be his disciple must 
take up his own cross and not compel others to suffer. 
God is a father, not a fearful avenger. Men are to be 


brothers, not persecutors of each other. Any doctrine 
which praises a lower conception of God, attributing to 
him joy in the sight of human suffering; any doctrine that, 
as one of its representatives says, sees Christ in the future 
trampling over corpses, his clothes red with the blood 
which has spouted from human bodies; any doctrine which 
cenies the supremacy of the spiritual in human affairs or 
the incapacity of a God of love to make love a regenerat- 
ing force in social as well as individual life; is not in 
«ccordance with the spirit of Christ. It may have been 
oelieved by the early Christians, it may have functioned 
well in the early church, but it simply is not in accord- 
ance with the spirit of him who told men to pray for 
His- 
tory discloses that suffering follows sin, and any theology 
But this fact 
that presents a God and a 


Saviour who rejoice in miseries which make the horrors 


their enemies and to bless those that cursed them. 
that obscures this fact is in so far incorrect. 
cannot justify a theology 


of the battlefield insignificant, or transforms the hope of 


the gospel into spiritual pessimism. 
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CHRIST AND GOD 

2. Any theology is un-Christlike which represents God 
as unlike or morally inferior to Jesus. The center of the 
morality of Jesus is that of sacrificial love. Its symbol 
is the cross. Authority is his, but it is the authority of a 
revealer and not of a politician. One cannot think of 
God as Jesus reveals him without thinking of him as being 
moved by the same sort of motive as Jesus himself. To 
think of him as a judge that needs to be placated, as re. 
joicing in the suffering of disobedient humanity, is to 
lower him beyond the revelation made in Jesus Christ, 
True, the facts which such doctrines set forth are in- 
dubitable. God is God; not the cosmic bankrupt that 
some writers apparently regard him. In the nature of 
the case his will must ultimately prevail or cause suffering, 
This terrible truth cannot be obscured by any person who 
attempts to understand the real world in which he lives 
this solemn fact is not to 
attribute to God the vindictiveness which so often accom- 
panies the possession of power among men. Figures of 
speech may be allowed a little more license than literal 


But to stand in awe before 


statements, but when they are built into doctrines they 
must not violate or fall below the moral standards ex- 
pressed by Jesus Christ. Reconciliation through Christ 
must be taught, but not in terms which shock the Christian 
heart or threaten faith in the Christian goodness of the 
heavenly Father who is seen in the Son. 

3. No theology can be strictly Christian that rests upon 
ethical conceptions lower than those which are operative 
Any theological estimate of God 
ought certainly be as noble as ideals of government. At 


in our social order. 


this point difficulties particularly arise when one thinks 
of various doctrines of the atonement. It is not that one 
finds difficulty in the fundamental truth which these vari 
ous doctrines attempt to express. Functionally they may 
be all nobly Christian, but when it is insisted that a doc- 
trint of the atonement is literal truth, our moral senti 
bilities are justly shocked when such a doctrine attributes 
to God moral acts which would bring impeachment to a 
governor of a democratic state. Here again one can allow 
license to figures of speech, but when even the noblest 
idealizations of an irresponsible oriental monarchy are 
lifted into dogmatic importance, they may become mor- 


| 


ally injurious to democrats. We are but carrying forward 
the selective process of the life of the church when, in 
maintaining that the love of God is neither arbitrary good 
nature nor contrary to the discernible moral order, we 
organize a theology by the use of social conceptions which 
are at least on a moral plane with our best political ideals 


FREEDOM OF THOUGHT 

4. A theology cannot be thoroughly Christian which 
denies freedom of thought to Christians. Freedom of in- 
vestigation is a moral issue. If the Holy Spirit is to lead 
the believer into all truth, there must be liberty for such 
guidance, To say the Holy Spirit can lead only in accord- 
ance with the formulations of past ages is to exclude from 
such leadership modern men who believe in the Holy Spirit 
, a real and personal God immanent in human exper- 

All facts are ultimately to be harmonized. The 


—t @ 


ence. 





Dece 


hindre 
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mula ; 
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hindrance to such harmony is that is 
Again and 
again ecclesiastical authorities have attempted to prevent 
free investigation in the interest of some theological for- 
mula; and as many times such restraint brought 
skepticism and unbelief to innumerable persons who have 
seen in its stoppage of investigation the church’s fear as to 
the tenability of its own preaching. Theology that refuses 
itself to the reasonable, accredited facts of 
science will not only cease to be respected by intelligent 
ersons, but it will obscure God himself. 
III 
The conclusion of the whole matter seems to me very 
The worth of a theology is functional. 


ignorance. As 
removed, better knowledge of God results. 


has 


adjust 


When a 
loctrine ceases to make faith more reasonable, when it 
represents something which must be believed in addition 
to a personal experience of God in Christ, when it carries 
ver into the religious thought of one age the outgrown 
social morality or scientific knowledge of a past age and 

kes such anachronisms essential to itself, a theology is 
For a 
Christian theology will not be a set of formule im- 


not Christian in the truest sense of that word. 


by a majority, but the intellectual apparatus by 
a believer unifies his faith in God with his knowl- 


. other realities. In the age-long struggle between 


rion dominated by ecclesiastical authority and the 
religion of Jesus Christ, the present-day struggle is only 


phase. Today, however, as probably never before, the 


tamrt 


\pt to maintain as an unchanged and final authority 


those formule which expressed the profoundest 
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hopes, faith and moral ideals of earlier ages is producing 
widespread fatal results. 

The attempt to impose a theology which makes the test 
of Christian life, not the moral passion and sacrificial love 
of Jesus Christ, but conformity with itself, is rapidly 
making certain branches of the Christian church enemies 
of modern culture. The intelligence of the community will 
not be in the membership of their bodies. This in itself 
is a tragedy, both for the church and for educated people. 
Such an attempt is more than obscurant and intolerant. 
It is breeding into a world that is coming to recognize 
social ethics and to devote itself to the extension of justice, 
a conception of God and of his relations which mocks such 
attempts. It is no accident that the champions of such a 
theology denounce the social gospel. Attributing to God 
would repudiate in 
man, they are doing precisely what the Pharisees did when 


attributes and motives which they 
they condemned Jesus Christ. In all solemnity would we 
remind such teachers who see Satan in the application of 
Christ’s principles of justice and love to social and inter- 
national that 
Christ that lead to his warning against blaspheming the 
Holy Spirit. 


affairs, it was such misrepresentation of 
Far be it from me to be a judge of my 
brethren, but even farther be it from me to think that 
the love of a God of law, the sacrifice of Jesus Christ and 
‘he impelling influence of the Holy Spirit are to be re- 
strained and misrepresented by theological formule once 
competent to express glorious reality, but now, like old 
wineskins filled with wine, incapable of serving the moral 


aspirations of a new day. 


The Soviet and Its Army 


By John Ralph Voris 


council is Lenin. The chairman has no power except such 


XTREME economic communism has broken down 
in Russia, but this does not necessarily mean that 
the soviet form of government is or should be in 

nger of discard. I see no reason why the soviet form of 
rnment should not be as democratic as that of a re- 

Indeed, the federated nations are called Soviet So- 

tic Republics. Sovietism is not inherently wrong, or 
indemocratic. There is no more reason why Americans 
| oppose Russian sovietism as such for Russia, than 


they should oppose the special forms of democracy 
found in England or in Switzerland or in France. 
‘are many reasons why Americans should be sym- 
tic with the soviet ideals as contrasted with an ari 
y or a monarchy. 
at is the soviet plan? I shall here quote from notes 
lescribe from memory the general scheme, without at 
} 


iting to go into detail. My terminology may not be 


ly correct. My understanding and presentation of 
fact. 

il is composed of the presidents of all the provinces 

This 


1 
il does not include the presidents of the federated 


general scheme are true to The central soviet 


of which there are forty-six. central 


s, such as Georgia or Armenia. The chairman of this 


as is delegated to him from the council. This body meets 


at stated periods, or at call, for 
only a few days, only long enough to dispatch the business 
in hand. 


and remains in session 
The characteristic point about this council, and 
the similar subsidiary bodies, as distinct from the usual 
democratic gathering, is not so much the manner of elec- 
tion, although that is different, as it is this: This council 
and its members exercise not only legislative functions but 
That is, it is similar to forms of 
municipal commission government where the commission- 


the executive as well. 


ers not only plan the immediate methods of work, but exe- 
cute them as well, Or it is similar to some boards of direc- 
tors who may have executive relationships to subsidiary 
companies, and whose chairmen are not only chairmen of 
the board, but the executives of their boards as well. 
WHERE AUTHORITY LIES 

This council makes decrees which are in authority over 
the whole of Russia. I understand that they are supposed 
to be accepted by the Federated Republics, even though 
these may not have anything to do with the making of the 
decree. But this is from merely observing the fact that 
plans in Moscow are at once accepted in Tiflis, or Batoum. 
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These decrees may be changed at any council meeting, ] 
understand. It is not difficult therefore for this council to 
modify existing laws. 
no dead laws; and a vice, for it means lack of stabilization. 


This is at once a virtue, for it means 


With no courts it provides small basis for contractual 
stability, and it promises frequent miscarriages of justice. 
The 


“government” is now used to mean 


“province” or “government” presidents (the word 
“ province” or “state’’) 
are elected by the district presidents. These districts are 
the division between the province and the local unit, which, 
I believe, is the village or the town. At any rate the local 
unit is made up of soviets, or groups of workers, organ- 
ized according to craft. Since all are supposed to be work- 
ers, and all workers are organized into craft unions or 
guilds, this touches al! industrial classes. There is only one 


other class,—the peasants,—and they have been organizec 
into communes for many years. 

In each case the presidents of one stratum of the organ- 
ization or division elect the representative or president of 
the next larger district. But these leaders have been in the 
first place elected by and can be recalled by their draft 
Local or their commune. Thus Lenin is a representative 
of a Petrograd local union, and if it wishes it can recall 
him, sc I am informed. This means that in theory it is a 
representative government in which every citizen has a 
Both 


Whether it is a wise sys- 


vote. The voting age is, I believe, eighteen years. 
men and women have the vote. 
tem to combine executive and legislative functions ts a 
matter that may well be the subject of debate. In common 


with most othcr American citizens | think our sv-tem far 


superior. But that is not at all the question. It 1s whether 
| 


this system will be equally fair to all the people. | believe 
it can be made as nearly fair as any other system of gov- 
ernment. At any rate it has nothing whatever in it inimi- 
cal to other governments and as a system it is an experi- 


ment of great potential value and of interest to all nations. 
THEORY AND PRACTICE 


But the next question is—Has this theoretical system 
heen put into actual practice? It has not. But it is in 
process of being democratized. The government has been 
a dictatorship in two ways: first, it has been a dictator- 
ship of the proletariat, with malpractice against those it 
has not considered proletariat ; in the second it has within 
the proletariat been largely a dictatorship of the communis- 
tic leaders, rather than a government of all the people. 

In announcing and standing for a dictatorship of the 
proletariat the soviet government has been following the 
communistic scheme—the Marxian ideal. As interpreted 
and actually practiced by many of the communistic zealots 
it is a stupid, vainglorious, monstrously egotistical ideal. 
In the practice of discounting and eliminating the leader- 
ship, or comradeship, of the merchants and manvfacturers, 
the professional men, the intelligentsia, it could be equallec 
by but one other world’s stupidity, and that is tor any one 
alone should rule. To 


or all of these classes to think they 


believe that in some miraculous wav, by a single economic 


and political svstem, men who have never had anything to 
do with production and manufacturing on the one hand, 
operation and work on the 


or governmental execun.ve 
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other, could do a better job of it than the other crowd, 
not to speak of following the higher ideal of a fair deal 
to all classes, is one of the age’s amazing insanities. 

But, be that as it may have been in the past, there are 
other and more hopeful things to be said now about the 
development. For one thing, in so far as an absolute rey. 
olution was needed to give the peasant and worker a square 
deal, history will vindicate the practices of the soviet lead- 
ership. By that 1 mean, where landlordism was so un- 
happily and so unjustly intrenched ; where an ignorant and 
a pitifully impotent people were deliberately kept in dark- 
ness and powerlessness, where the “upper classes” had all 
the power and were unwilling to share it with “the lower 
classes”—there in the Russia of the past was needed a 


volcanic eruption. Picture the fact for example that 
hundreds of peasants had but one vote to the vote of a sin- 
gle landowner. 


trol. 


It placed capitalism in governmental con- 
The fight against capitalism was not so much eco- 
nomic as political. At any rate, if the revolution was not 


needed, it came anyhow and that is what we face. 
MANY INJUSTICES 


With this eruption there were many monstrous injustices 
against the intelligentsia, the middle classes of people, is 
addition to the inexplicable hallucination that the workers 
were not equal, but superior to others. Probably the world 
need give little sympathy to rich or cowardly men and 
women, if any, who fled voluntarily from Russia to the 
soft life of Paris who long for the old czarist regime; 
who counter-plot against the present government. But it 
can deeply sympathize with the thousands of others wh¢ 
either in Russia are working with the government and are 
suffering untold hardships, or who, driven out by the zest 
for proletariat rule, found no place for themselves at 
home, are suffering indescribable mental anguish. Not 
only Russia as a nation, but the present regime is the loser 
by this. Strong though | believe her present leaders are- 
as strong as those who have been driven out, perhaps- 
they have discarded from their country multitudes of men 
and women who are needed there during this period of 
reconstruction. If purposely they keep these people out— 
‘ecause they are not of the proletariat—these leaders are 
surely strangling the future possibilities of their country 
and are showing their own narrowness. But the tendency 
as present is not at all so bad as this picture would indi- 
cate. There is a growing opinion, both among Moscow 
leaders and Paris exiles that the exiled intelligentsia are 
neeced in the Russian movement of to-day. 

But let us return to the question of the injustices. Grant 
Does it 


total one small part of the suffering of the untold millions 


the suffering of the intelligentsia, and the rich. 


under the old regime which fattened the few and starved 


the many? It is temporary. The old was age-long. 
Many of those of the intelligentsia who have suffered 
must see in the present development a rainbow of promise 
Surely if they can do this to-day it behooves the rest of 
he world to take a fairer point of view than it has taken im 
the past. As a picture, both of the suffering of the bour- 
geois and of the fine confidence which some of them have 


in the future development, | want to give, at length, the 
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tory of two incidents of a Sunday afternoon and evening 
in Tiflis, Georgia. 

| was invited by Madame X, a Russian gentlewoman, to 
take tea with her and her family. I met her at one of the 
“dining rooms” where the children were being fed with 
\merican funds. I was told that she was the widow of 
a very wealthy Russian, and that they represented the 
older aristocracy of Tiflis. I took one of the tiny little 
carriages, common to that whole region, drawn by simi- 
larly tiny horses, whose bones seem to be pressing through 
the skin. We made our way with many jerkings of the 
lines, and coaxings and whippings, over the cobblestones, 
and finally drew up before a great white stone building 
that looked to me to be a hotel or an apartment house. 
| entered the lower hall, and thought the lower floor de- 
serted, for outside and hall curtains were drawn close. I 
went up the wide marble stairs leading to a second floor 
and found myself amid a large number of people who evi- 
lent!y lived here in the room looking out on a great open 
court. | inquired of half a dozen where Madame X lived, 
managing to pronounce her name so they could not fail to 
understand. No one ever heard of her until the sixth per- 
son, who thought she might perhaps live below. 


SOME INSIDE REVELATIONS 


| went down stairs, and knocked at the door. The cur- 


tain Was drawn slightly apart. I was recognized and ad- 
mitted. 


had owned this entire house. 


I was in the sole living room of the family which 
They had been assigned 
hree rooms when their home had been taken over by the 
government, the one in which we were seated about a table, 
vhich served as living room and dining room; a front 
room, which was the common bed room, heavily curtained 
off with sheets; and the kitchen. Here they lived in their 
three rooms and unknown in their own house. I wonder 
if outside of this special dispensation of our Lord, the 
vear 1921, there has ever been anything quite like this! 
| was introduced by the madame to the family. I wish 

| might describe them in detail, but I do not wish to char- 
acterize them so clearly that they would be recognized, al- 
though there was nothing said that would incriminate. 
Even as I write this I am conscious that I must not say 
inything that would get any of these people into misun- 
derstandings—and they are six thousand miles away. It 
shows the delicacy of the situation for me to be in- 
I was in a home of culture of the sort 


stinctively careful. 


had not been in before. One gentleman present spoke 


English, much more nearly perfectly than I did, as well 
is German, French, Georgian, Russian, Armenian. All 
the ladies but one spoke English, and all of them French, 
Russian and Georgian. 

They were apologetic, of course, for their home, their 
table and the food, and yet everything about the place 
espoke gentility and artistic appreciation. I was shown 


if 


s of beautiful handiwork done by the sister of the 


madame, that rivaled professional work ; an exquisite carv- 
ng on old ivory; some beautiful needle work; a miniature 
painting. It was the kind of work which women of gentle 
irth, abundant leisure, and artistic instincts would delight 


nd 


doing. There was talk of some national situations: The 
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Greek-Turkish war; the Irish situation; American poli- 
tics ; and—carefully—the Russian situation. But the thing 
that stood out in that visit, and which prompts me pri- 
marily to tell this story, was the expression made first by 
the older people about the table, echoed definitely by the 
It was about like this: 

“We are passing through a dreadful period. 


younger. 
It is one 
of hardship for us here, and for thousands upon thousands 
of others. But something better is going to come out of it. 
All this trial will be worth while. Either the present gov- 
ernment or another growing out of it will lead us on to a 
greater Russia.” 


I left them, uplifted. I went on to a second “tea. 
This was at the home of a former Russian military official 
of high rank and great power. He was not an aged man, 
but he looked ten years older than he was. He was, 
however, still a fine looking man. He was one of the help- 
ers at the relief garden, receiving his food and a slight 
wage. This home was not one of such great former wealth 
as the other, but it had been as full of pride in its way. | 
was in one of the three rooms allotted them out of their 
beautiful little home overlooking the business part of the 
city. They gave me the best they had and opened a bottle 
of wine, and for the first and only time in my life 1 felt 
like a cad for refusing to drink. That wine was their 


offering—their oblation—to America. There were two 


young women daughters, a son, the mother and the old 


father. An intelligent, alert family it was. The daughters 
were teachers, one of music and the other of languages. 
I know that. But the old 


man spoke longingly of the former times, when they had 


They did not speak freely. 


plenty, and had freedom. He first spoke in French, but | 
did not understand him well, and then he spoke in Russian, 
He did not 
The mother, too, with unutterable 


his daughter interpreting to me in English. 
understand English. 
longing of a suffering soul, spoke of the good days of the 
past and eagerly wanted to know if I did not think that 
things would change. |! And 
then the young teacher at my side spoke to me in English 


could promise nothing. 


so her parents would not understand this word: 

“This is terribly hard on old people, like mother and 
father. They do not understand. But I am willing to go 
on through with it, for I believe we are on our way to 
something better than they ever dreamed of. We young 
pecple may suffer some, but that does not matter. It is 


worth while.” 
DICTATORSHIP A NECESSITY 
That was Youth speaking. It was the young intelli- 
gentsia speaking. I! bring this incident, for that word. 
There is something so supremely fine going on over there, 
And yet | 


had only the merest glimpse, and the telling seems banal 


I feel that I want to tell it to all the world. 


and wooden compared with the significance of it 

Again the present government frankly says it is a dicta- 
torship. My informant who has given so many of these 
side-lights to me, says that it is not expected to last more 
than a period of five years. It “is now a weak plant, a hot- 
house growth. It will grow into a strong tree and then it can 
stand adverse winds, but not now; it would be crushed.” 


The present government must be either a dictatorship of 
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the proletariat, or it will die, they claim. It cannot stand 
the presence in Russia of a strong counter-revolution,-— 
except it deal with it in a military way, as with Kolshak, 
Wrangel or Denikin. There is some reasonableness in 
this. Granted that the present government is in power, it 
is reasonable to expect it to take every necessary precau- 
tion to prevent overthrowal from the outside or inside. 
This we ought to grant who deported revolutionaries from 
our own country. Whether they are right or wrong in 
believing that they must have a dictatorship, they must 


decide. An outsider cannot. 


ANTI-GOVERNMENT SOCIETIES 
But this must be said: At the present moment there 
are in Moscow several societies organized to fight—not 
plot against—the present government. I saw the head- 
quarters of three of the societies. They are permitted to 
exist, probably as a matter of political expediency rather 
than justice. But they are there, anyway. And too, as 
to the professional classes: we have had the idea that they 
were entirely eliminated; or that they were put to work 
somewhere—sweeping streets and ploughing fields. 
Granted that many who had not done active work in the 
world were often given odious tasks,—tasks which in the 
past had been done by other humans, just as surely human 
as they but “menials,” “servants,” who were supposed not 
to suffer. Yet this is the vicious outcropping of the pres- 
ent system, and not the main stratum of practice, 
The present government not only wishes, but practically 


have special gifts to work at their profes- 


compels, 


- is not expected to carpenter; he paints. 
The singer has no manual labor. The educator works as 
never before at his educational task. There is not a diver- 


sion from one’s profession. There is a place for the 


mother, and the teacher, the artist and the writer. The 
lawyer no longer practices law, however, He is expected 
to give his time to governmental operation. But all are 
expected to work in behalf of the greatest good for the 


greatest number. There are two classes which are an ex- 
ception to this rule. On one hand were the merchant 
and the manufacturer, who had a difficult time, for there 


They 


her exiled or put to work at manual labor or gov- 


was no place in the communist regime for them 
were eit 
ernment positions, or else, as must have been the case in 
On the 
There is no place in the 


many instances, they may have been put to death. 
other hand was the priesthood. 
present order, even up to the present time when the mer- 
chant and the manufacturer are gradually getting a foot- 
hold, for the priest. However, the priest was permitted to 
remain, I am informed, but was not given a place in the 
economic order or a vote in political affairs. 
A MENTAL DICTATORSHIP 

Up to the present time the communistic party has with- 
out doubt largely controlled the policies. This is a mental 
dictatorship, although they might call it leadership. But 
the steel of the red army, even if not used, or if there is 
no expectation to use it, is too apparent to allow very much 
freedom, or opposition. And there are only about 600,000 
communists in the whole land. 


of minorities in good causes 


Talk about the leadership 
as we do—the minority may 
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likewise have similar leadership in causes on which the 
world divides as to its goodness or evil. But this fact must 
not be isolated from the present practice, which is so much 
more democratic than this statement would indicate, and 
from the trend which is toward real democracy. 

But there is a broadening tendency. Certainly the lead. 
ers of the general government whom we saw are brainy 
men of the type of the college professor rather than of 
the “proletariat,” men as surely representative of culture 
and brain power as one would wish. The workers have 
The acting commisar of labor. 
Mr. Anixt, told me that practically all the workers are 
organized, and through their representatives they deter- 


large influence in Russia. 


mine all national questions of hours, wages and employ- 
ment. The peasants have not yet been as widely inter- 
ested or brought into the government as they should be, 
or as the leaders wish. Indeed there is every effort being 
made on the part of the workers to induce the peasants 
to take an intelligent interest, and to share absolutely every 
privilege with them. There is a hopeful spirit of democ- 
The diligent 
is to make every 
worker a voter; every voter an intelligent citizen, and every 


racy in this that no fair man can deny. 
practice of the present government 


man and woman above sixteen years of age a worker 
(Except from 16 to r8 years when young men are in the 
army. ) 


THE RED ARMY 


With few parallels in modern history, the Russian red 
guard is so closely related to the success or continuance of 
he present regime, that consideration of sovietism is not 
half covered without a study of the military side 
How far Trotzky is responsible for that which commun- 
ist friends eagerly denominate, and enemies reluctantly 
admit to be “the brilliant red army,” I do not know. He 
has, undoubtedly been one of the dominant figures of the 
present regime. It is undoubtedly true that had Kerensky 
been supported by as strong an arn as Lenin has had, he 
would have won. The Kerensky regime disbanded the 
army, and anarchy followed. I suppose there were more 
deaths from actual massacre and bushwacking when the 
disbanded Russian army went home than there has been 
organization. As we went 
through one town in western Azerbaijan in Transcaucasia, 


in the red guard since its 


we saw the spot where some two thousand returning sol 
diers were killed by native contingents, and throughout 
Russia there are not a few signs of this terrible period 
There was then literally chaos through the land. Even 
the worst enemy of Russia cannot say there is chaos now 

\s a matter of fact, considering the conuitions, there 
would be strained almost to the breaking point, through 
Take it first as to ordinary str. et con- 
In all Russia I did not see 4 
The nearest to disorder I saw was when 


hunger and flight. 
ditions in city and village. 
fight, or a mob 
one of our small party was about to take a picture of 4 
bread distribution center in Moscow, and a guard, not 
knowing of our free mandate to take pictures, temporarily 
stopped him, causing a gathering of the curious such as 
one would see in Wall street under similar circumstances 
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Take the case of the hegira of famine sufferers. That 
was an amazing thing,—a thing of epic sadness that will 
always haunt me. One might as well try to stop Niagara 
as to stop that mass. And yet, there was not one case 
of mob violence, or fighting, (other than a crazed physical 
struggle to get on and stay ona train). These people were 
under remarkable control. And yet they did not fear the 
guards. I want to re-emphasize that thing which as I 
write seems more unbelievable than at the time; they did 
not fear the guards, although they were unarmed, while 
the guards were heavily armed with rifles and revolvers. 
And further, with reference to these famine crows,—they 
were at every station. Our car was the car of the appar- 
ently well-to-do. It was evident that we had food. One 
would expect these hunger driven people to attempt to take 
There was never the slightest effort to do so. 

Take the case of our own passage through Russia. We 
had our rather rigorous mandates, from the Georgian and 
Moscow governments. But after all each local soviet had 
its own officials, who to an extent were a law unto them- 
We were the first party to appear in any of these 


that food. 


selves 
centers, except Moscow, since the revolution. And yet, 
though there were many times when we were not at all 
certain that we would not be held up, and possibly placed 
in the “Cheka,” we were not delayed one hour in total in 
our entire passage through Russia. 


control. 


That shows a rare 
Take another rather interesting case. We found 
ourselves on our way down the Volga, going back, on some 
interesting freight trains of refugees, or of grain. But 
when we were on the only passenger car on the front end 
fa train carrying two thousand bandits just captured or 
surrendered, the climax was reached. However, we did 
not worry seriously, and certainly did not ask that our car 
be taken off, for we relied on the youngsters with the red- 
starred caps, who so casually guarded these desperadoes. 


YOUTHFULNESS OF THE GUARD 


| spoke of the youngsters of this red guard. It seemed 
to us that all of these men were mere boys, in late teens 
or early twenties. They were enduring hardships our 
Their black bread ration, 


a few cents a month,—their 


armies would not put up with. 
their pitifully small salary, 
continual moving about crowded like cattle into cars,— 
entire families, for they carry their families with them, 
And yet they all 
There were no fights among 
The hum of content 
ame from family groups. The young officers distinguished 


women and children—moving, moving. 
seemed comparatively happy. 
them. There was frequent singing. 


y by their uniform, which was characteristic of Russian 


life, rather than military, with boots, knickers, 
tuboshka, furry cap, were not arrogant or meddlesome 
either with their men or with civilians. 

The army is not a drilling army. 
it military maneuvers during the weeks I was in Russian 
territory. 


I did not see them 


They are not militaristic in the old German 
sense, at all. They have a great school of young men who 
ave been organized with the idea of accomplishing 1 


definite purpose. This gives morale and discipline to what 
ut the thing that impressed us 
most was the spirit of helpfulness, patience, and comradeli- 


might be otherwise a mob. 
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ness which these men showed toward the poor fleeing 
peasants. Why should they not, for they were often from 
pleasant homes themselves. And yet the military life usual- 
ly breeds hardness and aloofness. They handled the crazed 
crowds with a beautiful patience and understanding. Our 
train was held up for ten minutes one night, and we heard 
the wild cries of the women and children who were being 
commanded to leave the bumpers of the train. The in- 
sistent patience of the soldiers, urging, imploring, then 
commanding these creatures to get off the train, was a fine 
bit of human goodness. I saw no evidence of discourtesy 
on the part of any officer toward a soldier ; on part of officer 
or soldier toward civilians. But, nevertheless, though 
These soldiers are 
at the stations; they guard the cities. The armored trains 


gloved, this iron hand is everywhere. 


are frequently to be seen along the railroads. 
STATESMANSHIP 


Russian leaders claim that they are not interested in ter- 
ritorial acquisition. “We will fight only when compelled 
“And 


if any of our sub-provinces want to leave us, they can 


to fight in self-defense,” I was told by my friend. 
do so without Russia’s hindrance. | am compelled to take 
the first with one grain of salt and the second with two, 
but I hope that he not only meant what he said, but that 
he represented the will and the future practice of his gov- 
ernment. Russia has always possessed a genius for gov- 
erning difficult peoples. She has had real statesmen among 
her leaders in the past, I confine myself in this to impres- 
sions and contacts. A scholarly friend of mine, in Tiflis, 
an American teacher, said that Russia had brought the 
only constructive statesmanship Trans-Caucasia as a whole 
had had, When Russia was in control during the old regime 
there was peace and progress south of the Caucasus moun- 
tains. And it is certainly true that, since the occupation by 
the Russians in April of this year, there has been in those 
republics of the Near East at least a stabilization of the 
government and a broadening of the point of view of the 
local provinces. For the first time in years the republics of 
Georgia, Azerbaijan and Armenia are working together, 
with a self-conscious desire to federate. They talked about 
this freely at receptions given us in Georgia and Armenia. 

Russia is composed of an amazing number of nationali- 
ties. Many of these people are just recently out of their 
primitive customs. There is no civilized power in the world 
which has closely federated with itself, or a part of itself, 
tribes which have so recently taken on the aspect of civil- 
ization. And yet Russia holds these, not so much by the 
iron hand, as by creating in them a loyalty to the nation 
as a whole. Among these provinces there is a great differ- 
There are Mo- 
Greek Church, 
But there has been in the past and there is now 
a freedom of worship. 


ence in language, custom and religion. 


hammedans, Gregorian Christians, the 
Jews. 
This is so different from the atti- 
tude of Russia’s neighbor, the Turk, it is well to think 
Should the Turk all at once take such an attitude 


we would think him changed from an evil into a possible 


about it. 


good force. Russia practices this now as in the past. 
I want to repeat, Russia has a positive genius for mak- 
ing small nations loyal to her. 





The Rebirth of the World 


By John 


HAT characterizes the world situation today? On 
every hand there is observable a rising tide of 
nationalism and racial patriotism. Wherever one 
goes today one is distinctly conscious of the thrill of a new 
life. Nations are springing into being, old nations are being 
reborn. 
tional period in the life of the world, there is the most 


It is a striking fact that in this, the most interna- 


marked reassertion of national prejudices, ambitions, fears 
and hopes. 
before are those of suspicion, irritation and want of funda- 


The relations between nations today as never 
mental unity. Suspicion: name the nation which today 
trusts all elements within its own borders, still less its neigh- 
bors. Irritation: we cannot but agree with Hoover that the 
friction points between the peoples are more numerous 
Moreover, these contacts 
By want of fun- 


than they were seven years ago. 
are much more aggravated and inflamed. 
damental unity we have in mind something more than the 
obvious fact that two groups of nations, yesterday at each 
other’s throats, are still in reality arrayed against each other 
and will inevitably be for many a long year. More serious 
than this is the indisputable fact that in each of these groups 
there have 


come misunderstandings, sharp differences, 


growing ill will and strife. One need only recall the ree 
curring racial differences in policy between France and 
England in world politics. We must not overlook the 
startling fact of the attempts to drive wedges of misunder- 
standing between the mother country of England on the 
one hand and the United States on the other, and even ve- 


tween Canada and the States. 


ECONOMICALLY IMPOSSIBLI 


Economically the international situation is an impossible 
one. Up to eighteen months ago the World War had cost 
for purely military and naval purposes over 270 billions of 
dollars in gold. Add the cost of the score and more of 
wars that have transpired since the signing of the armi- 
stice: add to these the countless political revolutions and 
social upheavals across the breadth of the world; and the 
total cost mounts to figures which cannot be comprehended. 
It means that the curfew will ring late, that the hours of 
leisure and of pleasure will be few for scores of millions 
of the human race, that the backs of innocent generations 
yet unborn will be bent low with this overwhelming load. 

We must not forget that we are living also in a suffer- 
ing world. I thought I saw suffering during the war in 
the countless hospitals and in the many prison-of-war 
camps which I visited; but last year in the belt of nations 
reaching from Finland and North Russia on the Baltic 
down to the Black Sea and the Mediterranean, more men, 
women and children died from disease and from results of 
malnutrition than were killed or died from disease in all 
the armies on both sides of the war in any one year of the 
struggle. Europe, yes, and Asia and other continents are 
likewise diseased and imperilled. Great physical diseases, 
such as the typhus, spread from land to land, and death 
is reaping its millions of victims. There are international 
political distempers, notably bolshevism in its most malig- 


nant form, which is still casting seams of weakness across 


R. Mott 


the less highly organized nations. The moral breakdown 
of the youth of the nations is most alarming. And yet I do 


not agree with Anatole France that “all Europe is dying” 
All Europe, all Asia, large parts of Africa, Latin America, 
and other areas of the world are very, very sick, but not 
dying. Their sickness is like unto that which we associate 
with new birth. I reiterate, nations are being reborn. True 
the words of Christ, “Behold, I am recreating all things,’ 


A PLASTIC WORLD 


[t is most reassuring that we can say that the world today 
is plastic. The titanic forges which have been working 
overtime in recent years have made the whole world molten, 
It is fluid, it is running, but it will soon set like plaster on 
the wall. The central question before the forces of Chris- 
tianity is, in what moulds shall the new and plastic world 
set? Shall they be of the old materialistic, militaristic 
moulds, or the moulds of idealism, brotherhood and con- 
structive service? If someone had asked me seven years 
ago what would be the last nation in Europe or in the world 
to change, I would have said without hesitation, Russia. 
And yet Russia is today the most plastic of all the nations 
—dangerously so, and yet, let us add, most hopefully so, 
Now she is in the hand of blind leaders of the blind and is 
being tumbled into ever deeper ditches. The other nations 
must furnish her true and unselfish guidance. A_ most 
hopeful sign it is that the nations today are humbled and 
teachable. This is something new 

Tn what a different attitude and temper the nations have 
come together in Washington from what characterized 
them in general as they assembled in Paris three years ago. 
\ spirit of open-minded humility makes possible true great- 
ness. We look out all over the world on expectant nations. 
While they have been disillusioned, and while many of 
them have come under the spell of pessimism and despair, 
there are vast numbers, including almost every land, who 
look today with hearts bounding with wistful expectation. 
Their gaze is fixed upon the United States of America as 
upon no other nation. This is true of every backward 
people, every depressed race, every oppressed class of hu- 
man society. It is significant also that it is equally true of 
the aggressive and more self-contained and forward look- 
ing nations. You noticed that a few days ago the leader 
of the Japanese delegation in Washington publicly stated 
that the world looks to the United States for “light and 
faith.” 

What are the demands which such an international situ- 
ation makes upon our churches? We are summoned to 
This is distinctive of pure 
Jesus Christ, by triumphant life-and-light- 
giving teachings, has shown unmistakably that light will 


sound out the note of hope. 
Christianity. 


dissipate the darkness, that good will vanquish evil, and 
that love will conquer hate; that among nations as among 
individuals, where sin did abound, grace shall yet much 
more abound; that He is able to make nations in their re 
lation to other nations, just as individuals in their relation 
to other people, strongest and most helpful where they 
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aave been weakest and most disappointing. The churches 
of America must also, in line with the appeal of the Japa- 
aese leader in Washington, communicate faith. Ours is 
che great responsibility to generate an atmosphere in which 
nations come to loathe to differ and determine to under- 
stand. 

The Christian churches must sound the note of reality 
which is the opposite of hypocrisy and formalism. The 
world is impatient with sham. Herein we see the secret 
of the world-encircling power of the truly Christian sum- 
mons sent forth by our secretary of state. In every 
way in their power the churches must further international 
thinking, international planning, international fellowship 
and international action. It is fitting that our great interna- 
tional church, now assembled through its leaders in this 
conference, should have a large and worthy and sacrificial 
part in this great international mission. The churches of 
America and of other lands are summoned to bring to bear 
m international relations the principles and spirit of Jesus 
Christ. In a long conversation I had with Viscount Grey, 
he emphasized as the great need of the world “the moral 
jominance of international affairs.” Christians have a 
consistent and efficient system of ethics for the individual. 
In the social sphere, notably in the industrial area, the fight 
is on, and it is reassuring to find both among employers and 
employes a growing recognition of the reign of Christ and 
his principles. In our national life we honor God. Never 
has there been a more impressive demonstration of this 
vital fact than that afforded by the deeply moving and 
truly Christian ceremonial conducted by our government 
ver the body of the “Unknown Soldier.” 


CHRIST'S WORLD-WIDE SWAY 
In our international affairs, however, we have not yet 
egun to attain in the sense that we stake all in our inter- 
national politics and policies on the principles and spirit 
f Jesus. The moment has come to yield all to his sway 
and to trust to the limit in our relations with other nations 
+h guiding and immutable and fully efficient principles 
s the infinite worth not only of the individual but of each 
people; Christ the Lord of all relationships of men, social, 
nternational, interracial ; the brotherhood of men; the serv- 
ing of other nations and peoples and not their exploitation ; 
the nations and races members of one another and there- 
fore necessary to one another; the golden rule; and the 
universal application of the law of love, even to the loving 
serving of enemy nations. If these revolutionary, 
transforming and omnipotent principles are to become truly 
tegnant in international affairs, then there must be an enor- 
mous expansion of Christian missions, both home missions 
ind foreign missions. These constitute the great and true 
nternationalism. The missionaries and the churches are 
: effective mediators and interpreters between nations 
ind peoples. 


lhe great function of the church is to create the atmos- 
phere and the background where Christ’s ideals can flour- 


sh. The forces of Christ must supplement the political 


arrangements of men. In vain the launching of the league 
I nations, in vain the repeated meetings of the allied coun- 


lin Paris and elsewhere, in vain the present association 
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of nations at Washington unless Christ’s followers fill in 
these forms with living content. Peace and good will 
among the nations is not a matter of external arrange- 
ments, of national legislation, and of international agree- 
ments, but of internal spiritual changes. In the power of 
the superhuman Christ, man’s attitude and outlook must 
be transformed. The springs of motive must be touched 
and dominated. It is first and last a superhuman work. 
May God help us, one and all, to go out under the leader- 
ship of Christ to serve in this day of international mis- 
understanding, friction and strife, and likewise in this most 
hopeful moment in the life of nations in their relation to 
each other, as apostles of reconciliation. 


The Lion In His Den 
By Lynn Harold Hough 


HE other day I found the Lion with three books on 
the little table beside his bed. All of them were by 
Dorothy Canfield. The first was “The Bent Twig.” 

The second was “The Squirrel Cage.” 
“The Brimming Cup.” 


third was 
There was a whimsical light in 
my friend’s eye as he saw me looking at these books, 

“Did you tell me the other day that | ought to pay more 
attention to contemporary fiction?’’ he asked. 

“Not quite that,” I replied. “You manage to get some 
real contact with the whole procession of brightly groomed 
new books. 


The 


But you did say something disrespectful about 
a book I value rather highly and I| think I did spring to its 
defence.” 

The Lion was smiling now. 

“At any rate I won't say anything disrespectful about 
Dorothy Canfield,” he said. “And for the comfort of a 
certain very enthusiastic American I will even admit that 
! think she has notable command of her materials and 
works after the fashion of a true artist.” 

He picked up “The Bent Twig,” as he spoke. 

“Now here,” he said, “is a really significant document 
on the philosophy of education which manages to be a 
tattling good story at the same time. A good deal of edu- 
cation has consisted in a process of making up students’ 
minds for them. In this tale you see some children grad- 
ually trained in those powers of analysis and those capaci- 
ties to respond to the real meaning of things which prepare 
tnem to meet the days of crisis with a certain creative 
energy and strength. 
which to meet life. 


They do not have sets of rules by 
They do have vital and trained per- 
sonality which can be trusted to get into the meaning of 
things and act in the light of it. 
There is no evasion. 


There is no flinching. 
And you breathe freely at last as you 
see the emerging of personality which can be trusted.” 

Now the Lion was holding “The Squirrel Cage” in his 
hand. 

“This is a book of protest,” he said, continuing his mood 
of analysis. “It is an indictment of the efficiency which 
isn’t efficient, and of the nervous social intensity which is 
so busy living that it destroys the capacity for the enjoy- 
ment of life, “The Squirrel Cage’ is an attack on the hectic 


in the name of the simple and normal. It is an attack 
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upon an over-strained and artificial life in the name of a 
life of quiet fullness and power. It has interest and in- 
sight and a flash of tragedy. It is a sign at the corner of 
the street where the railroad crosses and it says: ‘Stop! 
Look! Listen!” 

My friend lay perfectly still for a moment. 
reached for “The Brimming Cup.” 

“But here is the best of them all,” he declared. “Do 
you know I was almost afraid to read ‘The Brimming 
Cup.’ I knew that it was a study of the day when a hap- 
pily married woman begins to feel the wear and strain 
of her home life and suddenly sees an open door leading 
to a life of infinite artistic and zxsthetic allurement. It 
is the sort of book anybody could write badly. And there 
are so many kinds of mistakes the author might make that 
one shudders to think of them. The book might be mere:y 
conventional, saying the proper things without ever lifting 
the real problems. It might be the expression of a subtle 
lawlessness over-emphasizing the burdens of the life of 


Then he 


the home and never facing the brutal selfishness which 
wants all the glow of life without ever facing its respon- 
sibilities. It might be an honest analysis which never leads 
to a true solution. It might keep the woman loyal and yet 
leave her with spirit clogged and heavy and without true 
It might be guilty of a dozen sorts of bad 
taste and more sorts of bad portrayal of character. And 
all of Brimming Cup’ triumphantly 


inspiration. 
these things ‘The 
escapes. It deals with a problem without ever becoming a 
It is as honest as nature and as clean as the 
noble movement of a really wholesome mind. Right in the 
people whose emancipation takes 
the form of believing that the home cannot survive this 


problem novel. 


midst of multitudes of 
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book is thrown as a triumphant challenge. A woman oj 
infinite richness of personality and exquisite play of tem. 
perament, with a strong and steady and loyal husband 
comes to the place where the first pressure of the years, 
the first thrusts of dissillusionment and the first vague 
outcry for the gratification of taste instead of the meeting 
of responsibility are coincident with the appearance of 
a brilliant man of singularly magnetic personality, of auda- 
cious energy and of great wealth. The woman meets her 
problem. She has no artificial help. She is driven to face 
the actual realities. Even her husband refuses to ask her 
loyalty unless she can give her whole personality with it 
Every subtle sophistry which the decadent mind has in- 
vented is brought adroitly to her mind. She is driven into 
a desert of lonely struggle where she must fight her battle 
to its very end. And there she finds that her whole 
growing personality demands her home and her husband 
and her children. She discovers that the way declared to 
be the way of emancipation would be the day of the death 
of every delicate and gracious thing in her life. She 
discovers that the real flowers grow out of the actual 
soil of every day life and loyalty. And so in the full rich- 
ness of a life which has seen its own meaning and its own 
endless possibilities she turns from the heat of a devas- 
tating fever to the permanent warmth of wholesome living. 
She discovers that fresh inspiration is on the side of disci- 
pline and faithfulness to responsibility. She discovers that 
the g&.:at moment of love is not the hour of its first won 
dering adventure but the hour of its wise and gracious 
maturity.” 

I was watching the Lion closely while he talked. And 
the light on his face was more revealing than his words 


Student Help for Students in 
Enemy Lands 


HE ideas that underlie the thoughts of the stu- 
dent class of this generation are the ideas that 
the 


will control the world in next generation. 


[he leaders of tomorrow are in the schools of today. 
From among college students will come three-fourths of those who 
will guide both the thinking and the doing of tomorrow. Europe 
of college and university students 


at least 250,000 in the institutions 


has received a great increase 
since the war. There are now 
of higher learning beyond the western battle front. In Germany 
the increase is more than 50 per cent and in Czecho-Slovakia it is 
even larger. There was a student generation that went to war 
and came back, such of it as escaped death, to take up the studies 
laid down. And the new student generation was increased by the 
new idealism of democracy that reached down into classes not 
much drawn upon for college men and women before the war. 
This great throng returned to schools whose equipment and in- 
come were impaired by war. They come themselves largely from 
those classes who suffer most just now from the inflation of 
money, that is, the salaried and professional classes whose incomes 
have increased the least. They are willing to work their way, but 
there is no adequate work to do in lands where there is much 
general unemployment, and where, of course, the skilled worker 


There 


remain in school 


both deserves and gets the job is nothing else for this 


body of youth to do but to If they did not do 


so, the nations where old things are destroyed and where recon- 
struction is most needed will be without educated leadership for 
that most critical period when the building of a new world cannot 
take place except through the leadership of educated men and 
women. 

Christianity tends to go into a moratorium during war. Now 
that the struggle has been won for justice and humanity, its very 
winning has made it impossible for most of us to act like Chris 
tians even toward those who fought for us, to say nothing of keep 
ing the divine precept to love our enemies and repay evil with 
good. But youth may be persuaded to do that, and the promotion 
of a student friendship fund in American colleges and univer- 
sities furnishes golden opportunity to promote a genuine Chris- 
tianity as well as to feed the hungry. 

* * . 
If Thine Enemy 
Hunger Feed Him 

“Let them make bricks without straw, let them slave and starve 
if that is the price,” said an educated man to me on ship board, “I 
have just been over the battlefields and I feel no mercy.” “But, 
I inquired, “did the women and children make the war, did the 
youth who fought against us do more than all youth did whet 
their country conscripted them, and besides what about “if thine 
enemy hunger feed him.” The next day he said frankly, “I did 
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sot talk like a Christian yesterday, but I had just seen the battle- 
jelds.” LI have seen the battlefields too and I have seen the 
garving students of our late enemies and listened to their inmost 
thoughts, and I have seen the underfed children of the men who 
jought at the imperative demand of their war machine and I have 
gen the unforgettable poverty of millions of those men and their 
families; but I do not hate those men, to say nothing of their boys 
aad girls: I hate war with a hatred that is bitter, and dread all 
imperialism as no medieval devil of theology can be dreaded. What 
f our own souls if we cannot feed our enemy of yesterday when, 
jefeated, he hungers today, and what hope is there of Christianity ? 
Of course this Friendship Fund is not for the students of enemy 
nds alone. It goes to Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, Armenia and to 
need in the schools of our allies as well but the least of it 
siritually is in the feeding of those who yesterday fought against 
In that list are included—Germany, Austria, Hungary and 
Turkey, with Russia thrown in for good measure. But there is 
Czecho-Slovakia, Latvia, Armenia and Jugo- 
Slavia with some little need in Switzerland and Greece where war 
is spilled its blood over the borders. 


Esthonia, 


. ¢ © 


How Deep Is 
the Need 


In Poland there are 10,000 to be fed, there are only one-fourth 
nough books and 65 per cent have not enough clothing. In Hun- 
need for 2,400 suits has been answered with only 500 

ere are only 10 per cent enough text books. In Austria 80 
cent are living below a real subsistence level and 60 per cent 
neither heat nor light for their rooms last winter. In Ger- 
ex-Chancellor Michaelis, president of the Studentenshaft, is 
rity for the statement that much 


two-thirds have incomes 


in enough for a minimum of bread and butter. Surveys re- 
he fact that at Frieburg, Breslau and Leipsic tuberculosis 
1914, others at 
ex-Chancellor’s 


Dramstadt 
These 
lents come largely from the homes of salaried and professional 


increased four times over and 


Stuttgart confirmed the deductions. 

1 and their incomes increased only two and three times while 
t of living went up fifteen times. 

most pathetic class is the foreign and refugee students. In 

ny there are 5,000 of them speaking 60 languages and dia- 

They come from Russian prisoners of war and refugees 

efore the various red and white armies, from territories 

off from the motherlands in the peace treaties, and from 

s whose presence is not desired by governments, monarch- 

r democratic, in their native lands. They are found in Poiand 

{ Austria also in large numbers, and Czecho-Slovakia is their 

They live in any way they can. Last winter many slept 

1y stations and roomed in large vacated buildings, often 

to fifteen in a room. They had little underclothing. Often 

lept in their day garments for lack of any change, worked 

odd job offering itself, and starved and studied when there 

one. Last winter the World’s Student Christian Federation 

1 70,000 of these students through funds contributed by the stu- 

ts of twenty-six lands. The need is quite as imperative for 

vinter and American students are asked to contribute $500,- 

help meet it. The governments of the lands to which help 

cooperating heartily; they furnish transportation, admit 

duty free, and grant subsidies to assist. The universities co- 


in every way, remitting fees upon request of the relief 
furnishing rooms for the work and giving whole hearted 
ind actual personal help to the limit of their ability 


* » * 
The Larger Gifts 
Friendship 
vork is not a thing of bread alone; 


bread and butter help that is given. 


indeed it is least of 
the token 

seal of good-will, reconciliation and a friendship that will 

Id It is a genuine test of the 

rth of Christian precepts in the building of the new world; it 


onstration of belief in the virility of faith, forgiveness and 


Bread is 


the new and better world. 


ll as the foundation of social progress Through the stu- 
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dents of today we will reconstruct the world of tomorrow upon 
the basis of international comity instead of international suspicion 
and competition, for as they become the leaders of tomorrow they 
cannot forget this demonstration of good-will today from those 
who were enemies yesterday. 

Nor is help administered through bread alone; 
first assistance given. 


self-help is the 
Self-help through the labor of their hands 
is something new to continental students but they are accepting 
it as a means to education and for the creation of 
spirit. 


a democratic 
The German Studentenshaft has done the very revolution- 
ary thing, for them, of voting at their annual convention that every 
student should work at least six months before graduating in order 
that the new German citizenship’s leaders may know personally the 
problems of the working class and purge themselves of their former 
class aloofness. In Prague President Masaryck gave a large sum 
from the birthday fund made him by the nation, and the students, 
with their own hands, built ten dormitories. The novelty of it was 
so great that crowds came to see the students labor with their 
hands. The student, with good humor, put up a fence and charged 
an admission fee, turning the receipts into the relief fund. 

The larger significance of our gifts to this fund will lie in the 
guidance of these students toward self-help and a consequent de- 
mocratization of leadership for the new democratic world, the cul- 
tivation of international good-will among those who will guide the 
nations to-morrow, the saving to the war ruined societies of the 
continents of a leadership for the first generation and most criti 
cal period of reconstruction, and last but not least, a gift to our- 


selves of the experience of actually practicing the 


for evil and of 


gospel pre 


cepts of returning good 


feeding our enemies 
Atva W. TAyLor 


British Table Talk 


London, November 8, 1921. 
JR thoughts this week are turning backward to that day 
three years ago when “our mouth was filled with laughter 
and our tongue with singing.” It is not a mere coincidence 
that the armament conference will open at the third anniversary 
of the end of the war, and it is right that the thoughts of the great 
dead should be with us at the opening of the assembly. May we 
not think of them as of visitors 

“Who can but gates 


And hear the household jar within?” 


listen at the 


Backwards to the undying dead! Forward to Washington! Wash- 


ington is itself a scene in the Great War and all that followed upon 


it. There was once a society to which the words came, “I have 


found no works of thine finished.” No work of ours was finished 


on November 11, 1918; no work is finished now thre 
wards. 


years after- 
But the next task is clear, and we must address ourselves 
to it with all the constancy and faith that we can reinforce by our 
memory. Thoughts such as these will be in many minds during 


the great silence this week and at the opening of the 
I hieg 


conference 
re has been for these and other reasons a growing concern for 
the deliberations at Washington 


>» prospects ot 


Certainly there 


b but a fe wwho do not understand how much hangs upon it 
ne who never thought before today of the Pacific are thinking 
it now; and “disarmament” is bein; en in its right perspe« 
If according to the militar war is an extension of 


of policy. All 


vould be 5 1 pea but he I 1 to 


it is no less true that p is an extension 


follow the 


‘ ' 
1¢ i.Oss O il 


Evening Friend 


For years it has been the delight of readers to 


come home at evening under the instruction of the “Westminster 


Gazette,” that famous paper printed in and respected for its 


fine temper and political wisdom. Nov » morning we can read 


a new “Westminster” but as evening falls, we have to do without 


our mentor. It is an experiment to change from the 


evening to 
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the morning, and we shall watch it with interest and sympathy. 
it is a comfort to have the same wise pen still at our service, chere 
are few journalists with the experience and judgment of Mr. J. A. 
Spender; and he still remains the political editor of the paper, now 
that it gets up early, as in former days. None the less the journey 
on our suburban line at nightfall seems longer and duller with- 
out our green journal. 


The Congregationalists 
Think Together 

Last Sunday all the Congregational ministers were invited to 
summon their people to think of the demand made by the present 
situation upon the churches of their order. A forcible pamphlet 
by Dr. W. B. Selbie was in the hands of all the ministers; in it 
the principal of Mansfield called the churches to awake to the 
perils and opportunities of the moment. It is indeed one of those 
hours to which God has joined great issues for human kind; and 
there is no society which can do the work committed to the church 
Yet how pitiably weak it is! But we are beginning to 
A certain ecclesiastic is reported to have dis- 


of Christ. 
know our weakness. 
tinguished between the free churches of this country and the An- 
glican in this way: “The free churches are dead and do not know 
they are dead: the church of England is dead, and knows it 1s 
dead.” If that was ever true, it is true no longer. The free 
churches are humbled; they know their calling, and how far short 
There 


is no pride among us today; and “God always tunes from the 


they have come. But “when I am weak, then am I strong.” 


as John Bunyan says. 


bass,” 


Animalism 
The War and 

\ company of ministers of very varied and large experience 
were discussing the other day the after-effects of the war upon 
the social life of the nation. They agreed that there was a per- 
ceptible lowering of the standard of morality; after every war 
there has been an increase of venereal disease, and this war has 
been no exception. But with that there has come an acceptation 
among many young men and women of what must be called sheer 
animalism. Some of this was openly traced to the teaching given 
often officials in the army which amounted to this—‘Be good, but 
if you can't be good, be careful”; such counsels are not forgotten 
when peace returns; and every minister who comes into a real 
understanding of youth knows that the fight is desperate for those 
who would be true to the teaching of Christ: and knows too that 
many have ceased to look upon the fight as worth making. Only 
very foolish or very secluded observers ever use the unqualified 
language concerning the bracing discipline of war—language once 
very common. War has its victims on the field, but its victims 
are te be found in the life of every great city among those who 
slipping down the ladder rung by rung” 
A physi- 


are lost to honor and are 
and saddest of all, do not know they are slipping down. 
‘jan said to one of these ministers: “It has come to this now: 
the old terrors which kept men back, are no longer feared; there 
is only one power which can save men today—that is Christ.” 

> - > 


Westhill, 
Birmingham 

To the five colleges, grouped together in Birmingham, I have 
an interesting group. Wood- 
Kingsmead for the training 


made reference before; they are 
brook, for social and religious study; 
Ficroft, a residential college for working men; 
They 
are independent and yet they work on inter-collegiate lines; and 
It is to Westhill in 
Its purpose is to train men and women 


missionaries ; 


Carey Hall, a missionary training college for women. 


some of our best scholars are in their service 
particular I wish to refer 
to take their places in the moral and religious educatior of child- 
hood and youth. Its founder, Mr. Archibald, and his colleagues 
helieve that in the future there will be a growing demand for di- 
rectors of Sunday school work, boy 


masters: and 


s’ clubs, welfare workers, scout- 
with courage and foresight th have planned a 
irse for those who have a call to such a great life-work. Their 


and both from that careful scheme and 
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from all I have seen of past Westhill men and women, I am sure 
the college comes at the right time and when the hour arrives for 
churches and other societies to call for such men and women— 
the hour is near—they will not look in vain to Westhill. 


* * * 


The Unknown 
Tagore 


Another volume of Tagore’s poems has been published; but j: 
seems clear from a little and admirable book upon the poet by 
Mr. Thompson of Bankura, Bengal,—the head of a Methodist 
college in India—the real Tagore is still hidden from us. True 
the poems translated into English by the poet are beautiful; the 
English is the poet’s own; and yet through the demand of the 
public in this country and in America, it is chiefly one side of the 
poet’s work that is rendered in English; and the poet has many 
sides. He is not so constantly dwelling upon the ford of the river 
at eventide as he seems to be in the English volumes. He has 
ranges of vision hidden still in Bengali. Mr. Thompson, whose 
book, I believe, has the warm approval of Tagore, declares that the 
poet is not a Christian as when he wrote Gitanjali he had never 
read t’e Bible; and yet the poetry of his nature has not expanded 
without the sunlight of Christ now shed abroad in India. The 
poet is a theist without adjectives; often in his poetry he has a 
most vivid sense of the personality of God; he cannot be called 
a pantheist; but as yet, though he may be near to the realm of 
Christ, he is not within. 


Other Matters 

The festivities at St. Martin’s-in-the-Field are in full swing t'is 
week. It is two hundred years since this great church was formed 
and now with trumpet and sound of cornet it is proclaiming its 
praises. Mr. George Moore wrote some years ago in “The 
Brook Kerith” about our Lord’s life after Calvary on the theory 
that he was in a trance and resumed his life among the Essenes 
He has now told in the preface what he 
It seems strange that men 
There are 


where Paul found him. 
thinks of the death of Paul in Spain. 
of letters will not keep their hands off these records. 
enough subjects without choosing these for the theme of their s.- 
mances. Some cf us dislike intensely all such romances, whether 
from orthodox writers or such unbelievers as Mr. George Moore. 
They scem to lack the first essential of true literature, reverence 
for the things by which men live. Dr. Gore has published 
the first volume of his proposed theological studies. “Belief in 
God” is the title; it has in it many interesting confessions. Here 
“T have always thought that the only very difficult dogma 
of the church was the dogma that God is love. But deeper than 
any difficulty has been the feeling that at the roots of my being ! 
am confronted with God, from whom I cannot get away, and that 
the God who confronts me there is the living God of the prophets 
and of Jesus Christ.” 


is one: 


EDWARD SHILLITO. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


“Out of a Job” 


Epitor THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: The spirit moves me to write a few comments upon Pro- 
fessor Taylor’s article, “Out of a Job.” Professor Taylor has 
the faculty of stating things that are true, and that need to be 
stated, in such a way as to imply an untruth, and not be quite 
fair to a part of the people under discussion. 

Take “Out of a Job”: It is pitiful to see men standing idly in 
the marketplace because no man will hire them. The moral loss 
of unemployment is greater than the economic loss. The pres- 
ent situation does contain features which threaten our civiliza- 
tion. Society does owe its workers the right of employment; so 
far as this is possible, Capital has taken too large a portion of 
the earnings of industry. We must join hands in seeking some 
solution for this serious problem. 


Taylor’s its 


The weakness of Professor 
implication that our principal 
hindrance to accomplishing these things is the greed and heart- 
lessness of capital. 


article is apparent 


Strictly speaking, capital cannot be greedy, because capital is 
only a thing—a thing in the hands of all sorts of men,—good, 
bad, and indifferent. There are capitalists and capitalists, as 


there are workingmen and workingmen. Some are greedy and 


heartless. Some are generous and fair. Some are receiving 


insufficient return from their investments, 
In a rough way, capitalists may be divided into two groups: 
limited number of very wealthy people, whose wealth is not 


of their own earning; and a much larger number of people who 


ave saved a Ittle from their carnings to provide for the 
needs of old age or misfortune. If some method could be de- 
vised for laying upon the shoulders of the former a larger 


portion of the burdens of society, it would be both just and wise. 
The progressive income tax has accomplished something in this 
direction. A progressive inheritance tax would also assist. 

The implication that as corporations lay aside sums to insure 
dividends to their share-holders in lean years, they ought to do 
the same for labor, is more specious than practicable. 

There are three parties to industry; capital, labor and manage- 
ment, though the fact that capital and management are often 
merged in the same hands somewhat complicates the case. In 
the larger industries the factors stand fairly distinct. It may be 
assumed that management, whether right or wrong, usually se- 
cures both capital and labor on the most favorable terms, In 
the case of capital, a moderate return, unvarying in fat and lean 
years, is often considered a better inducement than a more fluc- 
tuating return, even though the average of the latter might be 
slightly higher. such a corporation as the one men- 
tioned in Professor Taylor’s article attempts to equalize its divi- 
lends. If management were convinced that the same method 
would secure labor on more favorable terms, the method would 
soon be employed. 


Hence 


Taking the case as it is, a fund to insure against unemployment 
vould need to come from one of three sources; the earnings of 
ital, the earnings of labor, or the enhanced price to the con- 
ner. Doubtless any of these three methods would be an im 
provement upon the present situation. 
obtained the 


more 


But if capital is now being 


upon most favorable terms possible, it cannot be 


ecured on favorable terms. If labor were asked to bear 
of such insurance, Professor Taylor would be among 
hrst to cry out against “big business” for keeping back a part 
e laborer’s hire instead of giving him the privilege of invest- 
Ng it as he sees fit—or spending, it as he sees fit, Such a fund 
hands of corporations would be a powerful weapon against 


and as such would be sharply condemned. To take the 


out of the consumer would perhaps be more fair. But 
the public submit? The probability is that when insurance 
fainst_ unemployment comes,—as come it will,—the cost will 


come from all three of these sources, and all will submit with 
some grumbling. 

The moral is that we are willing that something shall be done 
if some Moses will show us the way. Capitalists are no more 
greedy and heartless than the rest of humanity. We all want all 
that we can get legitimately; and some of us want more. In- 
discriminate criticisms of capital are more indicative of jealousy 
than of a sense of justice, 

We have grave problems calling for solution, Their solution 
will require hard thinking, fair play, and broad-mindedness. We 
shall make more progress if we recognize that people are pretty 
much the same whether they wear white collars or blue overalls; 
that most of us look at things through glasses which magnify our 
own interests; but that most of us are willing to do right, once 
we are shown. My experience as a minister is that capitalists are 
usually as willing to be shown as the rest of human folk. We 
reformers must rise above class prejudice if we would make any 
material contribution to the solving of these yexed questions. 


Austin, Texas. Amon O. STEVENS. 


Moral: Get Your Subscription in Early 


Epitor THe Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: I have had the pleasure of reading the issue of your 
able “journal of religion,” dated November 17 of this year. I 
have heard many of my fellow ministers commend your paper 
so highly, besides having read several copies of various issues, 
that I have almost concluded to treat myself to a Christmas 
present by becoming a subscriber. So much for my appraisal 
of the paper of which you are the honored editor. 

Permit me to give my opinion of a part of the article from the 
pen of Alva W. Taylor, one of your contributing editors. Mr. 
Taylor’s article on “A Second Report on the Steel Strike,” con- 
tains food for thought,—that is taken for granted. I read 
what Mr. Taylor had to say with an open mind, until I came to 
the last paragraph, where he writes: “All sorts of ‘answers’ 
have been assayed, from the silly stuff put forth by the Rev 
Mr. Bigelow to the labored effort presented to the senate com- 
mittee on education and labor.” 

Now, sir, it occurs to me, an utter stranger to Mr. Bigelow, 
that the fine Christian. thing for Mr. Taylor to do at the first 
opportunity, is to write another article for The Christian Cen- 
tury, showing to darkened minds like mine, just in what way 
Mr. Bigelow’s production is “silly stuff.” Until Mr. Taylor does 
this very thing, I shall be inclined to think his reference un- 
Christian, and it is possible 
similar mind. 

O. W. Holmes wrote: “Talking is one of the fine arts—the 
noblest, the most important, the most difficult—and its fluent 
harmonies may be spoiled by the intrusion of a single harsh 
note.” I ask Mr. Taylor, through you, if his words “silly stuff” 
do not resemble harshness, especially when not a word of ex- 

Would Christ have used that word 
In all kindness and in the spirit of fair play, 1] 
challenge Mr. Taylor to explain to your readers just what he 
meant when, as with a wave of the hand, he brushed Mr. Bigelow’s 
opinions and conclusions aside with such unbrotherly and obnox- 


nany of your readers will be of a 


planation was forthcoming. 
in that way? 


ious words. 
W. T. Dorwarp. 
Tabernacle Baptist Church 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
{Professor Taylor paid his respects to Mr. Bigelow in an 


article or two several months ago. One what he 


has not been a subscriber to The Christian Cen- 
during the past year!—Tue Epi Tor. | 


doesn’t know 
has missed if he 


tury 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Why a Social Gospel?’ 


N this book of Philemon a social note is struck, the institu- 
I tion of slavery is dealt with. Slavery was wrong. Paul 
laid down the doctrine of brotherhood between master and 
slave—a teaching which was bound to annihilate the system. We 
have not yet followed that idea to its full and logical end. What 
will happen in department steres when brotherhood is dominant? 
What will happen in railroad management when we not only have 
a Brotherhood of Engineers, but a brotherhood of officers, clerks, 
firemen, shop-men and bond-holders, yes, and the public? What 
will happen on farms when owners and renters behave like bro- 
thers? What will happen to middlemen when they realize that 
when they raise the price of milk, unduly, they starve babies in 
What will happen to owners of reeking tenements when 
they look upon their tenants as brothers? What will happen to 
denominationalism when, suddenly, it dawns upon the stand- 
patter that the Baptist, Methodist, Congregationalist, Lutheran, 
Episcopalian, yes, and Catholic are all children of God, all saved 
by Jesus Christ and all brothers? Do you think we shall have 
separate quarters in heaven and that the Methodists will all be 


cities ¢ 


in one section and the Presbyterians all in another? I want to be 
able to go visiting and to have visitors, for some of my dearest 
and you 


see, that even the church has not yet grasped Paul’s revolutionary 


noblest friends are in the other camps!! It appears, 
doctrine of brotherhood. When you say “Brother Smith” do you 
mean “Brother” or is it only pious twaddle, unctuous nonsense? 
his fundamental concept oi brother- 
It will solve your factory problems. It will settle the Irish 
question. It will solve the matter of disarmament. It will form 
a “League of All Who Love in the Interest of All Who Suffer.” 
It will take care of famine relief. It will settle housing problems. 
It will care for wage difficulties. 


esus and Paul agree upon 
g 


hood. 


It will finish the liquor business. 
It will settle 
the race question for good and all. It will dissolve caste in 
India, in your church!! Burns dared to hope it was “coming 
yet, for 'a that, that men to men will brithers be for ’a that.” It 


It will abolish prostitution and its attendant evils. 


was his tender heart that sung again, “Man's inhumanity to man 


makes countless millions mourn.” When you can say, “My bro- 


ther” not as a pious fraud but as a Christian gentleman, there will 
be an end to heresy hunting, mark that!! You don’t hunt heresy 


in anyone you love, you hunt heresy in someone whom you 


would like to blast, someone that you envy because he is brighter 
than you are; someone who can preach rings around you; some- 
one who studies while you sit at home and eat your heart out. 
it's a mean, 
who 
may do 


No, you can't say that heresy-hunting is a lover’s job; 
a good job for the 
that—it 


low, contemptible business. It’s man 


hates himself and his neighbors!! (Think of 
you good.) 

Sut why a social gospel at all? Why not confine our efforts 
that 


here; you cannot ignore individuals. 


to individuals? Now we admit there is need of balance 


You have your duties to 


your own children and to your own neighbors, But your duties 
do not end there because each individual is socially conditioned. 
I have a friend who teaches in a great university who insists 
that each one of us is hopelessly the victim of social conditions. 
He can out-argue me because 
After 


to his own satisfaction—(as we all do) 


He can make out a strong case. 
he is better versed in his field, but he never convinces me. 
he has proved his case 
I still say, “But I am not altogether the product of social forces 
I have had something to do with it myself—and one or two 
individuals, with no social concepts at all, have had a lot to do 
with it.’ These one or two others he promptly claims as social 
forces and we start all over again. We can easily see, however, 
how powerful these social conditions and forces are in the mold- 
ing of life. If you are born in Gopher Prairie—what chance 
“Paul Writes to a Friend.” 


*Lesson for December 11, Scrip- 


ture, Philemon 1 :8-20 


December 1, 192] 


have you!! If you are born on the Lower East Side of Ney 
York what chance have you? If you are born in Russia, wha 
chance have you? If you are born a Presbyterian—well—it’s aj 
settled—or have we gotten over that notion? We do follow the 
crowd. We have crowd ethics, crowd opinions, crowd manners 
crowd hopes and fears. There is no doubt about that—, “ay 
we like sheep—have gone astray.” That’s the way we do, go 
astray—like sheep; if the bell-wether jumps through a barbed. 
wire fence—God pity us!! If the banker’s daughter smokes 
cigarettes—but why go on—we simply must leaven the lump 
change the mass, we are socially conditioned to a large extent. 
JoHn R. Ewers, 


BOOKS 


Tue Human Costs oF THE War, by Homer Folks. There 
well-informed into whose hands this 
unique book has not yet fallen, although it received attention in 


may be some persons 
The book gives an account of 
the author’s experiences and observations in the performance of 
the extraordinary mission which was given him on the signing 
following his work with the Red Cross in 
He was commissioned to make a survey of the needs 


several notable reviews last year. 


of the Armistice, 
France. 
of the Allied countries which had been most severely devastated 
by war. The concrete evidences of disaster which the book por- 
trays mount up to an almost unbelievable total which are summed 
up as “civilization’s indictment of war.” Ten million homeless, 
forty-two million subjected for longer or shorter periods to the 
life of enemy subjects, nine million of soldier dead, fifty million 
inanless homes, ten million empty cradles, continental reconstruc- 
tion and nobody to do it—these are among the terms of this ter- 
rific indictment. 

Earth- 
quakes, floods, tornadoes, explosions, may harm the whole popy 


“War,” says Mr. Folks, “is indeed the great disaster. 


lation of a locality; alcohol or vice may injure a percentage of 
the people of whole countries, but war can be compared only to 
all these things combined and sown broadcast over a continent. 
We may select from all these other enemies of human life their 
worst features, combine them into one quintessence of horror, 
intensify this to the nth degree, scatter it continent-wide and 
that is war. War is the negation of all the race has striven for 
It denies that life is worth while. It 
It is the supreme 
And he sharpens this de 


through all the centuries. 
is the enthronement of unreason and coercion. 
skepticism, both of man and of God.’ 
nunciation by adding that “this picture should surprise no one. 
It is of the essence of war to produce such results. Each side 
was trying to do just these things to the other, and both meas 
urably succeeded.” 

Mr. Devine, reviewing Mr. Folks’ book in the Survey for June 
26, 1920, said, “His book will be of value a generation hence as 
a presentation of a cross-section of the social conditions of west 
of history 
In the year and a half that has elapsed since “The He 
Costs of the War” was written, America has done little by 
it concludes. The 
between this country and the 


ern Europe at the moment when the greatest wat 
ended.” 
man 
which 


of accepting the challenge with 


trade 


Waly 
tremendous undertakings 


devastated nations of Europe which are necessary in order t 


rehabilitate their economic life, have not been provided for 
Foreign credits have had less attention than the making of @ 
tariff to Mr. Folks 
message is exceecingly timely, as the great conference is assem 


bled (Harper. $2.25.) 


nrotective exclude foreign commodities. 


at Washington. 


BOOKS 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Bishop Thinks the Clergy 
Are Reckless in Speech 

Dr. Hensley Henson, Bishop of Dur- 
ham, recently delivered himself on some 
of the characteristic sins of the ministry. 
He thinks some of the men go too far 
in their utterances on the social question, 
seeming to prefer revolution to evolution. 
Even more significant was his indictment 
of the cloth on another count. He said: 
“In the second place, let us be on our 
guard against exaggeration. I am sure 
that great harm is being done at the 
present time by the reckless denunciation 
of the existing social order often by 
men who have no special knowledge 
either of the history of society, or of 
the present situation. Hypnotized by 
their own enthusiasm, they allow them- 
selves to use language which is not only 
altogether excessive, but also highly in- 
flammatory. I am bound honestly to say 
that I think some of the clergy are great 
offenders in this Having cre- 
ated or stimulated popular discontent by 
such rhetorical exaggeration, they point 
to the discontent as itself sufficient 
proof of the existence of social oppres- 
They are immersed in a fallacy.’ 


respect. 


sion. 


Noted Social Student 
Speaks on Conference 

Dr 
ly known through his book on the social 
teachings of Jesus, was the speaker at a 
union meeting of the churches of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., on Armistice Day. Dr. 
Peabody is a practical idealist, insisting 
that a piece of a loaf is better than none. 


Francis G. Peabody, who is wide- 


In his address he disclosed his attitude 
to the conference in Washington in these 
terms: “These questions must be ap- 
proached, first of all, not with precip!- 
tate or excessive expectation, but with 
patience and candid self-restraint. If it 
is faithless to expect too little of the 


Washington conference, it is hopeless to 
much \n outright demand 
by the churches for universal and imme- 
diate dSarmament would not only excite 
reactionary among 
but would justify the com 


expect too 


measures cautious 
diplomatists, 
mon reproach that pious people are apt 
to disregard and 


President 


practical possibilities 
idealism 
has gone so far as to reply to a 
inquiry, deprecating the plea 
disarmament as represent- 
misapprehension of 


cling to a utopian 
Harding 
letter of 
for universal 


ng “a widespread 


the aims and scope of the conference,” 
and adding, ‘If we can get a reasonable 
limitation, we shall think that great 
things have been accomplished.’ ‘By 
reasonable limitation,’ he has said in 


another letter, ‘I mean something prac- 


ticable, that there is a chance to accom- 
plish, rather than an ideal that there 
would be no chance to realize.’ Limita- 


tion, as has been recently remarked by 
President Eliot, may be regarded as a 
more promising word than restriction. 


It carries a suggestion, he says, of con- 


may be removed 


limitation 


tinuity. Restrictior 


when convenient: seems to 


propose a permanent principle. In either 
case, however, President Harding’s 
warning is a chastening rebuke to im- 
prudent idealism. The way, he __inti- 
mates, may be obstructed by the zeal of 
those who see only the end. The ideal- 
ist, fixing his gaze on the stars, may 
stumble over the facts at his feet. The 
first business of the idealist in these 
critical days is, in our common phrase, 
to ‘watch his step, and to welcome any 
definite turning of the way which may, 
even slightly, lead to the desired end.” 


Money Raisefs Sit 
in Conference 


The professional money rawers of the 


various evangelical communions were 
called into conference by the Federal 
Council of Churches at New York re- 
cently. Those communions which had 


put on national campaigns for large sums 
were represented. These are the North- 
ern Baptist Convention, the Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. A., the Congrega- 
tional church, the Protestant Episcopal 
church, the Methodist Episcopal church, 
the Disciples, the Friends, the Reformed 
church in the U. S., the United Brethren 


in Christ, the United Presbyterian 
church, the Seventh Day Baptist 
church and the Christian Denomination. 


The conference had as a major aim the 
quest of methods by which the new 
standards of giving in the churches may 
be made permanent. The matter on 
which there was most difference of opin- 
ion was the question of the relationship 
of the missionary boards to the “forward 
movement” organization in each denom- 
After this had been debated at 
was at last decided to refer it 
to a committee. This committee is 
headed by Rev. A. E. Cory, a Dwciple, 
and has for additional members Rev. 
William Hiram Foulkes, of the Presby- 
terian church; Rev. R. J. Wade, Metho- 
dist; Rev. William E. Lampe, Reformed; 


ination. 
length it 


and Rev. Samuel McCrea Cavert, secre- 
tary of the Federal Council. This com- 
mittee will iron out the differences of 


opinion and report at a future meeting. 


Federal Council Has a Program 
on Peace Issue 

Not satisfied with the demonstrations 
made in behalf of world peace at the time 
of Armistice Day, the Federal Council 
of Churches has issued a bulletin to the 
churches outlining a program of coop- 
erative activity during the remainder of 
the winter. It is proposed that the pray- 
er meetings and mid-week study groups 
shall together to study interna- 
tional questions this winter. The Council 
will ssue shortly a pamphlet on the 
problems of the Far East with a sugges- 
tion for a study of these problems. The 
are asked to continue every 
Sunday their prayers to God in behalf 
of the conference in Washington. In the 
larger cities a committee on international 
ustice and good will will be organized 
on an interdenominational basis in order 


come 


churches 


to mobilize the peace sentiment of the 
entire community. 


Presbyterian Secretary 
Makes a Record 


Rev. James H. Speer, D. D., Presby. 
terian New Era secretary for the Pacific 
coast, has made a record in the streny- 
ous life. During October he traveled 
4.605 miles by rail, and 400 by automo. 
bile. He faced 31 different audiences alj 
the way from San Luis Obispo to Ore. 
gon. He has attended meetings of pres- 
bytery, addressed Sunday schools and 
served the Presbyterian cause in a wide 
variety of ways. In addition to these 
labors his office duties have been per. 
formed every day with the aid of a 
portable typewriter on which the multi- 
tudinous letters are written. 


Employers Meet to Consider 
Christianization of Industry 

Some employers have resented the in- 
terest of the church in the human side 
of industry. That this point of view 
is not shared by all employers # seen 
by the fact that the Federal Council of 
Churches was able to secure recently a 
conference of employers in New York 
for the purpose of considering the ap- 
plication of Christian ideals to industry 
It was agreed by these employers that 
the church has the duty of taking an 
interest in the welfare of men in the 
various industries. Mr. B. Seebohm 
Rowntree of England made a telling ad- 
dress on the industrial methods of Eng- 
land. He spoke especially of unemploy- 
ment insurance. 


Armistice Sunday Is 
Rally Sunday 

The Sunday schoots of Macomb, Ill, 
have for two years utilized Armistice 
Sunday as a day in which every citizen 
of the town is urged to go to Sunday 
school in honor of the soldiers of the 


late war. The door knobs of the town 
are tagged, and a most vigorous cam- 


paign put on to bring out the total popv- 


lation. How successful this effort is 
may be seen by the fact that this year 
a city of 5,000 had 3,000 in Sunday 
school. Prominent among the promo 


ters of this idea have been Dr. W. T 
Rodgers, pastor of the First Presbyte 
rian church, and his loyal helpers. The 
Presbyterian Sunday school had 900 
attendance on Armistice Sunday this 
year. 

Dr. Macfarland at the 

Disarmament Congress 


Washington is crowded these day! 
with observers of the great disarmament 


congress. Dr. Charles S. Macfarlane 
secretary of the Federal Council o 
Churches, has been following events 


there very closely. Realizing as he dots 
that the popular expresstons of opinion 
in America must modify in some measif 
the discussions in the congress, he has 
been watching for opportunities of tr 
ther service in giving expression 
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church opinion. In a recent communi- 
cation on conditions there, he says: “Our 
people must not be misled. The happy 
issue of the present moment was clearly 
the result of popular feeling expressed 
over the entire nation without reserve. 
It comes mainly from three sources—the 
churches, the workers and the women. 
Most observers put it in that order and 
point to the widespread religious tone of 
the press, the religious sentiment evident 
n the congress, and above all, the fact 
that everywhere the issue is treated with 
religious tone and sanction. The dele- 
gates | have met have remarked the in- 
fluence of our churches and the extent 
to which ‘a free church in a free state’ 
gives evident power and boldness to the 

One said, ‘It s not so in Eu- 
we do not look or listen to our 

hes. It might be better if we did.’ 
There are many dangers if our people 
fall back into apathy or indifference. 
Strong, constantly sustained interest and 
isely formed and directed public opin- 
on must continue and must be in readi- 
ess for any moment or event.” 


urch 


Community Church Makes 
Large Success 


The community church at Atascadero, 
Cal., has been of great interest to for- 
ward-looking religious leaders all over 
the country. It is the only church in 
the community and in addition performs 
the functions that usually pertain to the 

M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. The new 
$75,000 community house contains a li- 

vy, swimming pool, bowling alley and 
rooms for various groups. The 
hurch receives members from all com- 
munions on the basis of a simple pledge 

f loyalty to Jesws Christ and the New 
Testament. The present minister is Rev. 

Loken, formerly a Disciple minis- 

Liberty, Mo. Mr. Loken was 

at Harvard and has carried his 

training into the task at Atas- 

rhe community church hopes w 

ave a $250,000 plant when all the units 
are complete. 


Presbyterian Church Gives 
Our Visitors a Lesson 

The Presbyterian church has been giving 
ir visitors in Washington an opportu- 
ity to consider the vastness of the mis- 
‘onary enterprise as a factor in the 
life. The Presbyterian exposi- 
been held at New York Avenue 
resbyterian church where President 
and about two dozen other 
lents have worshipped. Dr. Arthur 
n, secretary of the board of mis- 
nd Dr. H. C. Swearingen, mod- 
f the general assembly, have 
attendance at the Exposition. 
n said in a public address: 
foreign missionary enter- 
he vastest work of the church. 
are said to be dry, but who 
nk unmoved of such statistics as 
that 24,000 missionaries and 109,- 
workers are preaching the 
sdom of God in 16 different coun- 
and 4,000 cities of the non-Chris- 
an world; that 4,467 congregations with 
-W,000 communicants and_ 1,500,000 
hisms have been gathered; that 39,- 
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500 schools are training 2,000,000 young 
people for Chrsstian life and service; that 
printing presses distributed last year 
200,000,000 pages of Christian litera- 
ture and of the Word of God; that 703 
hospitals treated in the name of the 
Great Physician 9,000,000 patients; shel- 
tered the insane, cared for orphans, 
taught the blind and the deaf and dumb, 
sought out fallen women, promoted 
moral reforms and in various ways made 
the gospel of Chrsst a living force among 
multitudes of people. All this was done 
last year at cost than a single 
battleship.” 


less 


National Reform Association 
Wants Federal Divorce Law 

The variety of marriage and divorce 
aws in various parts of this 
has made it very difficult to 
right standards of home life. An effort 
made in 1905 to get the various 
states of the union to adopt uniform 
laws but New Jersey was the only state 
which acted. The National Reform 
Association through Dr. Richard Cam- 
eron Wylie recently argued the case for 
an amendment to the federal constitution 
before a sub-committee of the senate 
\mong the interesting facts quoted in 
his argument was the statement that 
President Roosevelt in his annua! mes- 
sage to congress in 1905 urged a federal 
amendment making marriage and di- 
vorce a matter for congressional action. 
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Union by 
Denominational Trades 

That something has to be done in the 
villages of the nation to eliminate church 
competition every well-informed person 
admits. The question of method is the 
only thing under discussion. Shall the 
new order bring in union churches, fed- 
erated churches, community churches, or 
shall a method be found to operate de- 
nominationalism on broader lines? In 
states the denominational leaders 
are trying to solve the problem by 
trades. A Methodist executive will aban- 
don one field to the Presbyterians if the 
Presbyterians will abandon a field to the 
Methodssts. The single denominational 
church remaining on the field will en- 
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deavor to serve the entire population. 
The difficulty in this process is the lack 
of ministers with interdenominational ac- 
quaintance and catholic feeling. Recently 
the Presbyterians took over the Metho- 
dist property at Frankville, lowa, and 
will be the sole evangelical force in the 
community. With two buildings on their 
hands, the Presbyterians will use one for 
social and recreational purposes. Eleven 
thousand dollars will be expended on 
the two properties at once. 


Churches Cooperating 
in a Sunday Forum 


The Protestant churches of Salem, 
Massachusetts, are directing a most in- 
teresting experiment. They are holding a 
series of six successive Sunday afternoon 
meetings in the Central Theatre, The 
meetings are organized under the chair- 
manship of Rev. W. H. Spence, D.D., pas+ 
tor of the Central Congregational Church, 
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and such speakers as Dr. Albert Parker 
Fitch, Dr. Clarence A, Barbour, Dr. Her- 
bert L. Willett, and Dr. William Pearson 
Merrill are on the program of the differ- 
ent Sunday afternoons. The enthusiasm 
with which these meetings have begun is 
indicative of the high value which they 
will have for the entire city. On a plat- 
form of that broad and cooperative char- 
acter, it is possible to discuss with direct- 
ness and force the deepest questions of 
religion and the most impressive phases 
of the social and redemptive movements 
of the present time. Moreover, the very 
fact that these churches are meeting to- 
gether and that practically every Protest- 
ant group in the city is included augurs 
well for the continuance of some perma- 
nent form of cooperative work like a 
Church Council or a Federation, which 
can undertake religious and civic tasks for 
which no single congregation or denomi- 
nation is adequate. 


Disciples Church 
Is Strong 

The Disciples church of Cynthiana, Ky.. 
has 1,100 members in a town of 3,200 
white population. The church has re- 
cently engaged in an evangelistic enter- 
prise which brought into fellowship with 
the church 64 new members. The pastor, 
Rev. J. D. Armistead, was given a year 
in Yale last year, and his ministry is 
even more popular than before. The 
church building was recently redecorated 
and equipped with modern electric lights. 
Nearly every person of an age to under- 
stand the gospel is a member of some 
church in Cynthia, a very remarkable 
situation indeed. 


Minister Makes Printers 
Devils of Elders 

Necessity is the mother of 
When the Third Presbyterian church of 
found out it had to 
weekly house organ, and was not a 
to pay for it, it installed its own printing 
plant. The minister, Rev. William Cross, 
sets all the type for the Weekly Chat, 
one of the elders does the press work on 
a job press, and two of the trustees dis 
tribute the type. The name of the journal 
was chosen after a lively competition, in 


invention. 


have a 
} 


Cincinnati 


’ 
re 


which many of the members of the 


church participated 


Presbyterian Minister Thinks 
Catholics Set a Good Example 
Protestants are usually embarrassed at 
the lovalty and devotion of their Roman 
Catholic neighbors. Sometimes this em- 
wheel to 
following 


barrassment is water on the 
grind Protestant -grst as the 
clipping from the Messenger of Flatbush 
Presbyterian church will indicate: “Our 
Roman Catholic neighbors on Beverly 
Road asked for $100,000 for a new church 
and received $160,000. They 
to contribute We congratulate them 
upon it. It is all very well for us Protest 
ants to talk fear and compulsion 
is motives in the Catholic church, but 
are preferable to the 
lack of any motive whatever on the part 
of tens of thousands of so-called ‘Protest- 
ants’ who give nothing by way of money, 
interest, prayer or service to the church. 
It is a rare thing to see a disloyal Ro- 


know how 


about 


even such motives 


manist, whatever his motive, high or low. 
The gratitude accorded the Protestant 
church for the liberty it has given its 
members is the indifference and disloy- 
alty of very large numbers of them.” 


Men's Bible Classes Bigger 
Than the Lodges 

The average town in the United States 
has more men going to Bible classes than 
to the lodges. While a lodge of two 
hundred members usually has not over 
thirty-five people present at an average 
meeting, Bible classes with a hundred 
men present every week are a common- 
place. An unusually successful class of 
this type is the McClelland class of First 
Presbyterian church, Clarksburg, W. Va. 
It has an enrollment of 700 members, 
and had the distinction of winning the 
“four square” contest of the Interna- 
tional Sunday School Association last 
year. The class has a fund for loaning 
money to its members. In six years 
fourteen thousand dollars has been raised 
hy this group of men. 


Print Christian 
Messages in Newspaper 

Newspaper evangelism is one of the 
new ideas among Christian leaders of 
Chicago. Every Saturday a Christian 
message is printed in the Chicago Even- 
ing Post. a journal of admittedly high 
ideals. The messages belong to the older 
order of evangelical interpretation, re- 
lating to individual sin and personal sal- 
vation In spite of the limitations of 
viewpoint in the messages it is evident 
that much good has come from them, as 
reports from different parts of the city 
indicate. 


Prayer for Union Women's 
Colleges of Orient 

Ten mission boards in the United 
States and Canada unite in the support 
of certain Christian colleges in 
the far east which are educating women. 
women have been pressing into 
institutions until there is no more 
The Laura Spelman Rockefeller 
Memorial Fund has offered a million dol- 
lars for these colleges on certain con- 
The colleges that would par- 
icipate in the fund are Gingling College 
Nanking, China; Yenching College of 
i Woman's Union Medical College 
x- Woman’s Christian College 
Madras; Missionary Medical 
School for Vellore, India: 
College of Lucknow, 
Woman’s Christian College 
November 27 has been 
a day of prayer for these in- 
stitutions, and a communication sent to 
ministers asking them to observe the day. 


union 


room. 


ditions. 
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Disciples Develop Reading 
Plan for Ministers 

Methodists have for a long time had 
ministers, and 
the present course of study is quite cred- 
table. Though the Disciples cannot en- 
force anything on their ministers by au- 
thority, the state secretary of Ohio, Rev. 
I. J. Cahill, has laid out a course of 
study with the approval of his organiza- 
tion, the Ohio Christian Mission Society. 
The course includes such interests as 
History of the Disciples, Missions, Re- 


a reading plan for their 
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ligious Education, Social Welfare, Gen. 
eral Literature, Preachers and Preaching, 
Six books are prescribed each year for a 
period of four years. These books are 
furnished by the state organization at a 
flat cost of five dollars a year. The state 
secretary hopes to bring purposefulness 
and system into the reading of ministers 
and to provide books for them at a cost 
which will enable them to buy. 


Congregationalists Do Unselfish 
Work in South 


The work of the American Missionary 
\ssociation in the southland is paid for 
by Congregationalists, but four-fifths of 
all the Negro students who profit by the 
educational service are either Metho- 
dists or Baptists. Thousands of alumni 
are to be found in prominent business 
or professional positions. Booker T, 
Washington was an alumnus of Hampton, 
an institution founded by this organiza- 
tion. The diamond jubilee of the Amer- 
ican Missionary Association was cele- 
brated recently, and on this occasion 
many interesting facts were brought out 
about the work of this society. 


Missionary Circulates Tract 
on China Heresies 

The missionaries in China have been 
under fire in a number of the communions 
owing to the labors of a conservative 
organization in China in which m*ssion- 
aries of the Christian and Missionary 
Alliance are very active. Rev. Charles 
W. Rankin of the Methodist church of 
the south returned from China some 
time ago and has been circulating a tract 
attacking the doctrinal soundness of 
many of his colleagues, including Bishop 
Lambuth. The death of the bishop has 
caused the returned missionary to with- 
draw his tract. 


Fellowship for a 
Christian Social Order 

While Roman Catholics and Protest- 
each have vigorous organizations 
working for the inauguration of a Chris- 
tian social order, there has been no plat- 
form where these might meet. Recently 
an initial meeting was held in New York 
at which a fellowship was organized on 
very broad lines so that Catholics, 
Protestants and Jews might cooperate, 
or indeed people without religious affilia- 
tion. It was agreed that the fellowship 
should be for information and _ inspira 
tion, but that resolutions should come 
up in the various denominational groups. 
Work done should be inaugurated by 
these groups. The interest of the group 
is made manifest by the following state- 
ment of “problems”: “In seeking the 
realization of these ideals—the establis- 
ment of the kingdom of God on earth— 
ve must endeavor to change or abolish 
such unchristian aspects of our present 
order as: vast wealth for a few 
and insufficiency for many; monopoly 0 
natural resources and excessive concentra 
tion of power and privilege in the hands 
of the few; autocratic control of indus- 
try; sabotage, restriction of output, graft 
and violence, whether by employer 
workman; selfish competition for pf 
vate gain instead of cooperation for the 
common good; production for individual 
profit and power rather than for social 
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yse and service; dishonesty and unfaith- 
iylness in public life; class, national and 
racial arrogance, antagonism and greed; 
war, with its inevitable waste of human 
life and its utter denial of the gospel of 
brotherhood.” 


Admirable Work by a 
State Federation 


Increasingly the cooperative movement 
among the churches takes form in pro- 
gressive programs in various states, coun- 
ties and local communities throughout the 
ountry, One of the most aggressive of 
the state organizations is the Ohio State 
Federation of Churches, which has in the 
last vear inaugurated an admirable system 
is carrying on evangelistic ac- 
is making a demonstration of the 

with which cooperative work 
done in one county, which will 

y be imitated in many other parts 
state. Interdenominational county 
are being held in 38 counties 
year where nothing of the sort has 
sly been done; and in 50 other 
ies where last year such conferences 
a second meetirg of like char- 
conducted. On the basis 
conferences the organization of 

Church Federations is proceeding 
energetically. Pastors Conventions, both 
for town and county pastors, are also a 
part of the program. A Federation of 
is an encouragement to greater 

icy in Christian work, and its reso- 

on questions of public policy and 

tional responsibility are freighted with 


{ surveys, 


tivities, 


nferences 


to be 


an authority which grows out of effective 
service performed. The movement for 
State Federations is progressing both east 
and west. 


Oklahoma Baptists Would 
Deport the Negro 

Though more Negroes are Baptists than 
are members of any other denomination, 
it has been made the work of a group of 
white Baptists located in Oklahoma to pre- 
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sent a petition to President Harding for the 
consideration of the Conference on the 
Limitation of Armaments proposing that 
the Negroes of America be deported. J, R. 
national president of the True 
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American League. The point of view of 
this organization is set forth in a recent 
bulletin published from Eufaula, Okla.: “It 
is estimated that there are 5,000,000 
Negroes in America, who desire to migrate 
to their native Africa, but are dependent 
on government aid and protection for the 
exodus. A large per cent of this number 
are Baptists. Our proposition is not to 
‘hog-tie the Negro and set him down in the 
jungles of Africa to die,’ but to engage the 
federal government to transport the 
Negroes who ‘desire to return to their God- 
given Africa,’ at its own expense, and to 
aid and protect them there until they be- 
come self-supporting under their own gov- 
ernment. This is the proposition which we 
are endeavoring to have President Harding 
put before the World Conference while in 
session at Washington; the proposition to 
be introduced to that body by the reading 
of our Declaration of the rights of Races, 
as found in our book entitled ‘Bible Ac- 
count of the Origin of Races,’ page 57. No 
Negro can fail to appreciate this national 
charity toward his race, whether he desires 
and no self-respecting white 
man will withhold his aid in giving liberty 
to this weaker element of our population,” 


to go or stay; 


Presbyterian Church Wages 

War Against Narcotics 
Miss 

the Presbyterian 


Strain is the agent of 
church in New York 
reclamation of drug 
Olivet Pres- 
of Utica, New York, re- 
told remarkable 
people who had reclaim 
ed from vicious drug habits through re 
is the belief of Miss 
drugs is making a 


York 


Helen K. 


to engage in the 
victims In an address in 
byterian church 
cently she very 


been 


some 
stories of 


ligious influence. It 
Strain that the 
rapid imcrease in 


use of 
New City. 
Invisible Witnesses at the 
Disarmament Congress 

The sermon themes of the 
indicate that no 
much to the 
world peace. T I 
out their 
of this 


country 
been so 
this month as that of 


subject has 
tore 
e ministers have poured 
talents in the 
Unusually 

given by Dr. 


finest exposition 
striking 

Edgar De 
Church 
“Ten million dead 
great war—forming a 
‘cloud of witnesses’—will at- 
this 
unseen by the 


topic 
the treatment 
Witt Jones 

of Detroit He 
who fell in the 
veritable 
tend the 


week in 


was 
Central Christian 


aid 
Said 


disarmament conference 
Washington, 
delegates, but 
that are not forgotten 
That multitude whose lunes were seared 


selected nevertheless 


there to see they 
and shriveled by gasses, whose flesh was 
tortured by 
bombs—they 


and 
there. 


shrapnel 
will be 


exploding 
The spirits 
of the dead, slain in the beauty and pride 
o} youth—sons, hus 
Rupert Hughes, 
\lan Seeger and Joyce Kilmer, rare and 
glorious spirits like Donald Hankey all 
will be there watching that ‘ye not break 
faith!’ Disillusioned 
humanity is 
roused like a 
Present 


brothers, lovers, 


bands, geniuses like 


and disappointed, 
more and 
after a sleep 
will be the specters of the 
living dead, the maimed, mutilated, 
blinded and shell-shocked. Those wrecks 
of their former who 
world apart from 


hopeful once 
strong man 


' 
alsO 


live in a 
those 


selves 


their fellows, 


pale ghosts of athletes that were, the 
once strong men who returned from the 
war broken forever—they will be there 
to witness against war. The five million 
starving children of Europe will be 
among the unseen at the conference. 
The three hundred and forty thousand 
shivering children of Vienna, the hol- 
low-cheeked, sunken-eyed babies of Buda- 
pest, the army of innocent victims of 
war’s calamity—have they not earned the 
right to speak on such an occasion and 
say: ‘We children were never enemies; 
we did not make the war, the war has 
robbed us of our youth. We have never 
been young, we have only been little!’ 
Motherhood will be represented in that 
cloud of witnesses. Who has a better 
right to be there than the mothers of 
the dead, the maimed, and the starving 
children? Who can speak with more 
insistence and reality than the women 
who went down into the valley of the 
shadow to bring men children into the 
world? Motherhood’s strong indictment 
of war's horrors leaves nothing more to 
ve said. Will he who said—They who 
take the sword shall perish with the 
sword—will he too be numbered among 
guests at this momentous 
\ve, he will be there. He 
will be at the conference in power if he 
is wanted, and he will make the place 
of meeting a temple of prayer, a court of 
justice, a house of good will.” 


the unseen 
meeting? 


Some Figures on the Work 
of the Unitarian League 
Che 


success 


Unitarian Laymen’s League is a 
Recent statistics issued show a 
membership of 11,703 men in 251 chap- 
ters. This organization recently put on 
laymen’s Sunday in the churches, and the 
ministers sat in the front pews and 
listened instead of preaching. At Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., the league supplied the pulpit 
a whole winter while the minister was 
away recruiting his health. One of the 
big objectives before this organization 
of laymen at the present time is the re- 
cruiting of young men for the ministry. 
The Unitarian ministry is made up al- 
most wholly of men who have left some 
other communion. It is recognized by 
the laymen that the Unitarian churches 
can never succeed unless they have a 
ministry that has come up within the 
movement. Among the objectives of the 
a twenty-five per cent gain in 
membership and the development of the 
Sunday schools of the denomination. 


league is 


Canadian Church People 
Establish School of Missions 


Rev. J. Lovell Murray, formerly in the 
service of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment, has been called to become the di- 
rector of the new Canadian School of 
Missions which is to be located at To- 
This school will be maintained 
by the mission boards of Canada. The 
theological seminaries of Toronto will 
make their which 
new institu- 
Dr. Murray served a term as mis- 
in India, and his contacts with 
student life eminently fit him to become 
the head of so important an enterprise. 
This enterprise makes the Canadian 


ronto. 


available courses 


would be of service to the 
tion. 


sionary 
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churches more advanced in their pro. 
gram than are the American churches, 
The Disciples have a College of Missions 
of graduate rank at Indianapolis, but this 
is the only institution of its kind in this 
country. There is none that is upon a 
frankly interdenominational basis. 


Disciples Commend Work 
of Women Preachers 

Women preachers are not allowed jn 
many denominations, and in some where 
their work is permitted they are treated 
with coldness. The Disciples organiza- 
tion in Illinois recently took cognizance 
of the considerable number of women 
who serve as pastors in the state, and 
passed the following resolution: “Be it 
resolved, that we commend heartily the 
work of our women preachers, pastors, 
assistants and other worthy religious 
workers and seek to encourage them in 
every way. Be it further resolved, that 
a more urgent appeal be made to our 
young women for the preparation of 
themselves for the many places of Chris- 
tian leadership which are open to them.” 


Parish House Indicates 
Development of Church Program 

The parish house has come at last toa 
definite place in the program of the 
evangelical church. A large new parish 
building is now being constructed by 
First Baptist church of Evanston, IIl, 
and another will be started by Hemen- 
way Methodist church in the early 
spring. Central Methodist church of 
Detroit has a staff of workers, and the 
parish program includes gymnasium 
classes and club meetings. One of the 
most remarkable of the community pro- 
grams of the nation is that of the Wash- 
ington Park Community church of Den- 
ver, where a church under Methodist 
auspices supplies the religious needs of 
people of thirteen denominations 


Young People Protest 
Public Dances 

The Christian Endeavor Union of 
Omaha recently sent to the board of 
education a protest against the promo- 
tion of dancing in the public schools. 
This union is a very vigorous one with 
quite a wide variety of activity. On 4 
recent Sunday the people of Omaha were 
tagged to attend a Christian Endeavor 
prayer meeting on the evening of that 
day. The various denominations of the 
city are in close accord in the direc 
tion of the work of their young people 


Archbishop Accused of 
Restricting Free Speech 

Mrs. Margaret Sanger, the well 
known advocate of voluntary parent 
hood recently undertook to hold a pub 
lic meeting in New York, but the meet 
ing was broken up by the police. The 
radical press of the country is chargmés 
Archbishop Hayes of the Catholic 
church with an improper use of el- 
clesiastical authority in inducing the 
police to act against Mrs. Sanger. The 
chief opposition to her propaganda is t? 
be found in the ranks of the Romat 
Catholic church. 




















Christmas Gifts! fees Or due 


The most acceptable gift you can make to your friends at the Christmas 
season is a year's subscription to 


The Christian Century 


And the next best is a good book! We will send The Christian Cen- 

tury for a year to one of your friends, and a selected book to another 

— and both for the price of a year’s subscription to The Christian Cen- 

tury ($4.00; to ministers, $3.00). Think what 52 visits of The Chris- 

tian Century would mean to Friend Number One, and what a year’s 

ae of The Daily Altar, for example, would mean to Friend Num- 
er Two! 





Note |: We have prepared a beautiful and digni- 
fied Christmas greeting card to be sent to Friend Num- BOOKS 
ber One a few days before Christmas asking him (or 
her) to accept The Christian Century as a Christmas gift _ The Dally Altar.. Willett and Mor- 
from you, and another card to be sent with the book to rison. (Leather). 


° ; : . 2. What and Where Is God? Swain. 
Friend Number Twe asking him (or her) to accept the What Chetetlantty Means to Me. Ab- 


book as a Christmas gift from you. hott. 
The Proposal of Jesus. Hutton. 


Note 2: If you prefer, you may instruct us to +o & & foe ¢ Ee 
’ , > 


send the book to the person to whom you are sending 3. Religion and Business. Babson 
The Christian Century, or we will send to you, if you . The Meaning of Service. Fosdick 
wish. Her Father's Daughter. Porter. 
9%. The Brimming Cup. Canfield. 


Note 3: _ Bill for the subscription(s) (including . Any other book priced at $1.50 or less. 
book free) will be mailed you after Christmas. 











Note 4: Get your orders in now and make sure that both gifts will reach your friends in 
good time. 


Indicate carefully on blanks below who is to receive the subscription, also who the book. 


Gentlemen: Please send The Christian Century for one year to 


(A) (Sub) Name 


Address 


(Book) 
Address 








Send The Christian Century also to 


(B) (Sub) Name 


Address 
Also send book No. 
(Book) Name 

Address 


Bill me for subscriptions at regular rate, $4.00 per year (ministers $3.00). The books, | 
understand, are included with the subscriptions without extra charge. 























WHY 


The 20th Century 
Quarterly 


(THOMAS CURTIS CLARK, Editor) 








is used by many thousands of members of 
adult and young people’s classes and home 
departments: 


IT IS 


“Cempact, yet comprehensive.” 
“Fresh, reverential, vigorous.” 
“Illuminating and vital.” 
“Practical, yet inspirational.” 
“Genuinely interesting, alive.” 


“Strictly up to the minute.” 


IT 


“Takes up the lesson from many angles.” 
“Inspires with its faith.” 

‘Has punch and pep, yet is spiritual.” 

“Is really a twentieth century production.” 
“Is delightfully inspirational.” 

“Is of attractive form and handy to carry.” 


(That is what those who are now 
using the quarterly are saying 
about it). 


Ask for a free copy of this quar- 
ter’s issue, then send in your order 
for your class for the coming 
quarter. 


Remember: The 20th Century Quar- 
terly is positively the finest study booklet 
published covering the International Uni- 
form Lessons. 


The Christian Century Press 


508 S. Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 





“The Vindication of 
Robert Creighton” 


By DANIEL FREDERICK FOX 





Third edition just gone to press 





A book you will thrill over, sigh 
and smile over, find hard to lay 
hands on until every member of the 
family has finished reading it. 


A Strong, Upstanding Story of the 
Southwest. 
A problem story that ends in Christmas 
candle-light. 
Make “Creighton” your Christmas guest this year. 
Introduce him to your friends. 


Price of book, $1.75. 








FLEMING H. REVELL CO. 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO 














The 


Social Preparation 
For the pricnta of God. 





WOOL DUVALL CUNT NAT 


The Only Religious Socal Periodical i in neal 


PUM LL LL 





VASE DADELEOATOUEL EON tat PT 


Published Quarterly. Endeavors to sympa- 
thetically interpret in terms of Christian thought 
the forces and aims of the great world movement 
designated under the generic term—Socialism. 


Edwin Markham in a letter to the editor says: 


“| am glad you have the courage to 
hold aloft the banner of the future.” 


Rev. A. L. Byron-Curtiss, Editor; Contribut- 
ing editors: Bishop Paul Jones, Professor Fag- 
nani, Jessie Hughan, Elisabeth Gilman, Oswald 
G. Villard and Reverend Messrs. James L. 
Smiley, Alfred S. Priddis, Irwin St. J. Tucker. 
Publishers, The News Press, Inc. 


One dollar a year. Sample copies, 25 cents. 





Address 


The Social Preparation 
WILLARD, N. Y. 
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THE PERFECT CHRISTMAS GIFT 


The Daily Altar 


By HERBERT L. WILLETT and 
CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON 


HERE has never been published a book which is 
better adapted for gift purposes than The Daily Altar. 
There are several reasons for its popularity: 








|. It is beautifully made. Typographically it is perfect, and the bind- 
ing is superb. It is bound in full morocco ($2.50) and in beautiful 
purple cloth ($1.50, add 8 cents postage). 


. It carries a religious message. The Christmas season is a religious 
one and the ideal Christmas gift is a religious book. 


. It lasts the year round — and for many years. Every time your 
friend takes up the book for his morning reading he will think of the 
thoughtful giver of the gift. 


What The Daily Altar Contains 


There is a page for each day's reading. For each day there is a verse 
of Scripture, a meditation, a brief poem, and a prayer. 





A suggestion: Send for one copy of the book at once, either leather 
or cloth, then make up your list of friends who are to receive this 
delightful gift from you, and send on your order without delay. 


WHAT THEY SAY OF THE DAILY ALTAR————> 


The Central Christian Advocate: ‘Cannot be too highly commended.” 
The Presbyterian Advance: ‘Excellent and beautiful.” 

The Christian Evangelist: “‘A real help toward restoring the family altar.” 
The Churchman: ‘A beautiful book.” 

The Christian Standard: ‘Beyond all praise.” 

The Christian Advocate (New York): ‘“Excellently arranged.” 
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THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 
508 South Dearborn Street Chicago 
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Christmas Suggestions 


The Outline of History. By H. G. Wells. 


The most significant historical work of this generation. This is the gift for your pas- 
tor, your husband, your history-loving friend. (Price $5.00, plus 20 cents postage). 


Queen Victoria. By Lytton Strachey 


The most widely read biography published in many years. Brilliantly written, it is at 
once a work of fine literature, informing history and as fascinating as a novel ($5.00, 
plus 15 cents postage). 


The Daily Altar. By Herbert L. Willett and Charles Clayton Morrison. 


Put this beautiful book into the hands of your pastor or your best friend—or put it 
into your own home—and you will have kindled a fire which will make the new year 
a new kind of year for someone. (Two editions: full leather, $2.50; beautiful purple 
cloth, $1.50. Add 8 cents postage). 


What and Where Is God? By Richard L. Swain 


This book has brought light to many thousands of doubting hearts during the past 
year. More than 1000 copies have been sold by The Christian Century Press alone. 
(Price $1.50, plus 12 cents postage). 


What Christianity Means to Me. By Dr. Lyman Abbott, Editor of the Outlook 


Any minister will appreciate, as few other books, this inspiring work of one of the most 
influential religious thinkers of the past generation. (Price $1.75, plus 10 cts. postage). 
Moffatt’s New Testament. 


The favorite of the modern translations of the New Testament. In two new gift bind- 
ings: 16 mo. limp leather, gold edges, silk headband and marker, $2.50. Same, ex- 
cept with divinity circuit and leather-lined cover, $3.50. (Add 10 cents postage). 


Love Off to the War. By Thomas Curtis Clark. 


Containing 125 poems of religion, patriotism, nature, and the new day. Beautifully 
printed and bound. ($1.00, plus 8 cents postage). 


Her Father’s Daughter. By Gene Stratton Porter. 


This book, by America’s most popular woman novelist, will please any woman who 
cares for good, inspiring fiction. ($1.75, plus 12 cents postage). 


The Brimming Cup. By Dorothy Canfield. 


For thoughtful women of your acquaintance. (Price $2.00, plus 12 cents postage). 


The Boy Scouts’ Life of Lincoln. By Ida M. Tarbell. 


($2.00, plus 12 cents postage). 
Isabel Carleton in the West. By Margaret Ashmun. 


An exceedingly attractive book for girls by a lover of girls. ($2.00, plus 12 cents 
postage). 


e can supply you with any other book now in print. IVhy not send us your “family” Christmas order? 
(See Book Coupon on page ) 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY ‘PRESS 


508 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


The Ideal Gift—A BOOK 
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